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CEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
AL INSTRUCTION in PHAR- 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXVI. 
this day published. 
Contents, 
I. THE HEIMSKRINGLA. 
II. REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
IIL MCCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
IV. GUIZOT’S ESSAYS AND LECTURES IN HISTORY. 
V. LORD CHESTERFIELD. ; 
VI. WRITINGS AND GENIUS OF LESSING. 
VIL WILLIS'S DASHES AT LIFE. 
VIII. DANIEL DE FOE. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


IRINTING BUSINESS.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, a BOOK-WORK and JOBBING OFFICE, which has 

been carried on for nearly thirty years by the yrene proprietor, 
who wishes to retire. The premises are low-rented, in a central 
situatiou near the Inns of Court, and present a good op: pe md 
to any one having some business connexion. Purchase. 
tion, about 6004, Principals only to address, pre-paid, to S. M., 
Peel's Schon, Fleet-street. 


R. GOADBY having discovered a mode of 
preserving objects of Natural History, and especially the 
pene Invertebrata, with a suecess not before obtained, and having 
t the greater part of his life in perfecting the display of 
e structure of 7 te, I Mollusca, and other Invertebrata, has 
) a Collection o: ae ons, which he is now, in’ con- 
—— of Seagin state ‘ft ‘nis ealth and other reasons, desirous to 
This sum, which is much below its actual 
‘aioe. | it te oo to raise by subscription, in order that the 
Collection nl resented to some ae useum. Mr. by 
ie wn his processes reserving fluids Grease the 
medium of the British Association, PY the meetings of which body, 
as well as at other public the have been ex- 
hibited ; and the val ue of both the processes and ‘results whas been 
fully recognized by Naturalists and C 
Severs 1 mens in Mr. Goadby’s silicslion & are the result of 
many months’ assiduous ——- and are unique. The number 
of the specimens is upwards of 150. 
Subscribe 
His moo all Highness The’ Viscount Goderich £5 
Prince I. Murchison. > ; 

















The Duke of Northam: 
TheMarauese sof North 
The pot Norwich, 
The Earl of “Derby, 





Ea em — 

The Earl Fitzwilliam 10 

*x* Subscriptions may be paid to the account of W. Spence, Esq., 

at Sir C. Price, at & Price's, Bankers, King William- 

street, or by Post Office 0} Ie raaealie to Mr. “Bhence, 18, Lower 
Seymour-street, Portman-square. 


IRCULAR NOTES.-Union Bank or Lonpon. 
The rectors give Le that they issue CIRCULAR 
NOTES fof the value of 10/. and u f 
LETTERS of CREDIT, pevable at 
towns of Europe and elsewhere, to be obtain 
2, Princes-strect, Mansion House ; the 
Argyll-place ; and at the Charing-cross Bran 
W. W. SCRIMGEOUR, Manager. 
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the al above-mentioned NT 
King William-street. 


NV ESSRS. BARRY & SON to inform the 
Nobility and Suey that one of their firm constantly visits 
Paris for the purpose of selectii ne legancies of every description 
pan = mg for E pecunee, of which they now have a most ———_ 
variety. Their stock ‘of plain and Fe J Ca dressing: 
Soke be. is the dng best that can be Goclvetames 
for are used U2 my — pens a large number of 
j= nobility. Dies, fo for stam: ng paper re engraved in the 
best style, with either creat corone or initials: "speckinens of either 
ef which may be selected from an ‘almost endless variety at their 
establishment, ptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122, Bishopsgate- 
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Sales bp Auction. 
Scientific ees Old Pictures, ten Iron Safes, and 
Miscellanies 
Messrs. J.C. & 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
. * King-street, Covent-garden, on THURSDAY, 


October 16, at 13 0’ ’ . 
ALUABLE PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS by Tro ane Doliond, Cary, and other eminent 
uehue Collection of ohare & 7 a@ Mansion in the Count Ky 
many of which are of . hig hg K 

Chamber Oren heli’ on. ne order of the E 
.— order 0! e ExXecu- 
pes of the — Mr. Wai TILL, 1 @ Iron Repositori ries, some Gas 


aad Dibinasdsentenendianionhunianl 


d Antiquities—s 


sou U THGAT TE’S ROOMS. 


Household Furniture, Fixtures, Linen, Wearing Apparel, 
Plate, Jewel Wine, Se. 
By — SOUTHGATE & Re A y RRETT, at their Ro 1h 22, Fleet- 
r 15, at 12 for 
[HE "GENUINE HOUSEHOLD FURNI- 
TURE and EFFECTS of a Gentleman deceased, removed 
from Clapton ; consisting of Mal any Dining: -room Chairs, 
sets—Extendi. ining Tables— an, kease—a fine-toned 
Six-Octave Cabinet Pianoforte— Damaa 
—Feather Beds and Beddi 
Pins and Rings—Fine ol 
Domestic Items. 


On FRIDAY, October 17, and following day, 

An Assembl ENGRAVINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, and PAINT Sal representing a variety of Historical, 
Scriptural, Picturesq Humorous and Fancy Subjects, a great 
portion from the poref les of a Collecte 

May be viewed, and Cohalogecs had. 


oe Office Fittings 
—Gold and Silver Watches—Diamond 
Port and Sherry; and a variety of 





125, Fleet-street, London, Cct. 11, 1845. 
MK. L. A. LEWIS HAS THE FOLLOWING SALES IN 
IMMEDIATE PREPARATION :— 

On TUESDAY, October 14, and four following days, 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

principally from the North of England ; including Martene 
et Durand Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, 14 vols.— Baronio 
et Bzovio Annales mocqenegsice., L vols, in b-F uller’s Worthies— 

Charnock’s W orks, 2 vols.—Bp. rews’ Sermons, pat some Searce 

Old Divinity— Maitland’s J london, $ vols —Bochas’ Fall of Prine 3, 
black letter —Stafford Galler of Pictures, 4 vols. — Pennant’s 
London, 2 vol lustra ayase Palaces, 3 vols.—Camden So- 
ciety’s Publications, 32 vols.— ’s England, 7 vols.— Voltaire’s 
ene, 3 vols.— Bolingbroke’ ‘s Works, 5 vols.—Higgin’s am 
lypsi Cm nae od Rh. 2, by, Bickersteth, 6 vols.— 
Rhetish i Reprint of Coverdale’s Rible—Foxe’ . 

rtyrs, 8 voi or printhoy’ s Works, 23 vols.—Oratores Attici, 
Bekke r,7 vols and various Classics—Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 
printed b erville, 3 vols.—Robison’s Mechanical paeeophy. 

RL oe uarterly Review to 1836, 50 yols.—Collins’ Peerage, 

Bry vola.— hard’s ythology—Tatham’s ~~ 4 
tian xicon | . Garguees.S ¥ Memoirs, 5 vols.—Irving’s 
» s Exotic atural History,5 vols.—Dib- 
Sin s Dibtiomenia ss Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art, 2 vols.— 
Northumberland Household ‘Book—IHeraldic Manuscripts, &. 


On WEDNESDAY, October 22, 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, Capital 
Mahogany Bookcase, Air Pump, Arnott Stove, &c. 


On THURSDAY, October 23, 
A COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS. 


On FRIDAY, October 24 


The ENGRAVED COPPERPLATES, with 
the REMAINING STOCK of Axprews’s srLenpip Borantc AL 
Worss, viz. : ist’s Repository, 10 vols. oo 664 plates; Gera- 
mame, 2 vols. royal Svo. 150 p vols. royal ito. 150 
plates ; large work on Heaths, 4 vols, "folio, 2k fe. small work- 
on Heaths, 6 vols. royal Svo. 300 plates—Hawkins's Book of the 
Great Sea Dragons, Ic! nh} and Plesiosauri, folio, 30 plates. — 

Also Books 1n Quires: 1000 io's Decameron, in English, 
8vo0.—1000 Domestic Cookery—1000 Mawe’s Gardener— 1000 Wesley's 
Sermons, Svo.—1000 Mysteries of Paris—)000 Walker's Rhyming 
Dictionary—2000 Jack Shepherd, &c. 





On TUESDAY, October 28, and following day, 


A SINGULAR COLLECTION of SPANISH 
THEOLOGICAL WORKS, direct from Spain. 


On TUESDAY, November 4, and two following days, 


The BOTANICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
LIBRARY of the late THOMAS KNOWLTON, Esq,, of Darley 
House, Matlock, Derbyshire, inqeeng. Aldrovandus’ Works in 
Natural History, 13 vols.—Albin’s Birds, Insects, Spiders 
Baur's Exotic Piants at Kew, 3 ra Blackwall’s Herbal, 3 

egy copy to Dr. Mead—Black s Poissons, 6 me pec 
‘unguses, 3 vols.— Buffon, 30 = Britton: 's Cathedral and Archi- 
tectural Antiquities —-Catesby's Carolina, 2 vols.—Curtis’s Flora 
Londinensis, 6 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine—Chalmers’ Bio- 
7 hical Dyotonary. 3 vols.—Camden Society's Fyeaene— 
De fontaine’s Flora Atlantica, 4 vols. — Dryander’s Catalogue 
Sir Jose Banks's Library, 5 vols—Drake’s York—Di in s 
Spencer Catalogue and Bib ographical cal Decameron — Edwards's 
Birds and Gleanings, 7 vols.—Ellis’s Corallines, Zoophytes, &c.— 
EhretPlanta et Papiliones, 3 vols —Gen’s Various W orks- -Gerhard’s 
Herbal, and most of the other old Herbals— Gesneri Opera, 9 vols. 
—Graves'’s British Ornithology, 3 vols.—Halfpeuny’s York Orna-. 
ments — Hutchinson's | Northumberland—Horsburg’s Zoology of 
Java—Hor T 8 vols.— Hooker aaa Greville 
Teones Filicum, 2 vols. — Hicke's Thesaurus, 3 vols.—J acquin’s 
various Botanical W orks,27 vols.—Latham’s Birds, 8 vols.—Lowrie’s 
Birds, 7 vols,— Linnaus’s various Works—Linnean Transactions, 
17 vols.—Lye's Saxon Dictionary, 2 vols.—Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 
vols.— Lodge's Illustrious Portraits, 4 vols. lau paper— —Asderi 
Flora Dauica, 7 vols,—Pocock’s Travels in the East, 2 vols. large 
poner Van Rhede Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, 6 vols.—Rox- 
urgh’s Coromandel Plants—Russell’s Indian Serpents—Shaw’'s 
Naturalist’s Facnbns, 20 vols. —Sloane’s Jamaica, 2 vols.—Sower- 
by’s English Botany, 36 vols.—and numerous English and Forcign 
Botanical Works. 





On FRID/ AY, N November 7, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in QUIRES. 
On MONDAY, November —, and eleven following days, 


A VERY CONSIDERABLE PORTION of 
the STOCK of a COUNTRY BOOKSELLER, recently deceased. 


|} OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuctTionEERs and 
Commission MERCHANTS, BOSTON UNITED STATES,— 


Particular attentiongiven tothe SALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
? 








Satisfactory can be obtained at John Miller's, Hen- 
rictta-gtzect, Covent-garden, 
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NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, hoth for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near T'rafalgar-square.—The same are done on’ paper for 
the country, | and may be put up by country workmen. 
E D F £E*- 
Foley, 1s, per 


r Ib. 
Irish grey goose, per lb. > | white goose, per Ib.. 





Best Dantzic.. 
rranted sweet and free from dust. 
A List of every anehdien of Bedding, containin wares 
and prices, Ct free } b post. on i fepeation to & SON, 
F and Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham. 
. opposite ae Chant 
, SVO. price 13s. with Plate 
UY’s HosPt TAL REPOR Ts. for 1845; 
being Vol. 3 of the New Series. 
Also the Half-yearly Part for October, price 6s. 
8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, SELECTED FROM THE STOCK OF 


CHARLES EDMONDS, 
154, STRAND, three doors East of Somerset House. 


IOGRAPHIE UNIVERSELLE.—The 
celebrated French Biographical Dictionary ; the Articles by 
Thiers, Guizot, o—— Humboldt, Sismondi, ioe Malte- 
Brun, &c. 52 vols. royal Svo. a large and fine pope copy, newly 
half bound in ‘alf, full gilt ; cost 40/.; price only 
The most complete iographical Dictionary by ie language, 
and now scarce. 


Thiers, Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, com- 
plete in 2 large vols. 8vo. ; 40 portraits and plates ; usual price, 25s. ; 
only 19s., or onions bound in calf, 30s, 

Mignet, Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, com- 
pice by 1 we pot 8yo, , usual price, 6s. ; only 4s. 6d., or handsomely 

und in calf, 8s. 


Victor Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris, 3 vols. 3s. 6d. 


Pictorial Shakspere, complete, with Poems and 
Life, 8 vols. super-royal 8v 

A very choice copy. Sot * beautifully bound in crimson Turkey 
| re gilt edges, by J. Wright; quite new ; cost 12/. 12s,; only 








Pictorial History of England, complete, 8 very 
vols. 8vo. with 2,000 woodcuts, handsomely half bound in 
calf; cost 11/. 4s. ; only 82 8 


James’ 's Book of the Passions, illustrated by 16 
splendid engravings, royal Svo. scarce, 1/. 5s., or India proofs, 1/. 15s, 


The Atheneum Journal, from 1832 to 1844 in- 
elusive, 13 vols. 4to. all handsomely half bound in calf gilt, 7/. 


Evelyn and Pepys’ Memoirs, 10 vols. 8vo. neatly 
hound in cloth, very scarce, 5/, 5s, 


Selections from the Edinburgh Review, 4 thick 
vols. 8vo. published at 3/. 3s. very scarce, only 2/. 8s, 


Retrospective Review, 16 vols. 8vo, neatly half 
bound in calf, very scarce, 4/. 10s. 


Pictorial Prayer-Book, published by C. Knight, 
royal 8yo. 700 most beautiful wood engravings, calf extra, gilt 
ges, published at 2. 2s., and now very searee, 14, 15s. 


Captain Marryat’s Pirate and the Three Cutters. 
The original and splendid edition, imperial Svo. largest Rex. 20 
superb engravings after Stanfield, India proofs, pub dat 
2d, 12s, 6d. very scarce, 2/. 2s, 


Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. ; a very choice copy, in the original boards, 6/. 6s. 


Beauties of the Court of Charles II.—Twenty-one 
= Engravings after Sir P. Lely’s Paintings at Windsor, with 
emoirs by Mrs. JAMESON. A choice copy of the original 
a magnificently bound in Turkey morocco, with elaborately 
tooled dentelle borders in gold, by J. Wright ; cost 8/. 8s. very scarce, 
only 5t. 5s, 

CHARLES EDMONDS begs to announce that his GENERAL 
CATALOGUE, containing a great number of valuable and scarce 
works, * extraordinarily low prices, is in preparation, and will be 
sent s to gentlemen who will favour him with their addresses. 

M DICAL BOOKS and ANATOMICAL PLATES, at reduced 


rices. 
- A large Collection of FINE ENGRAVINGS, at very reduced 
prices. 


Charles Edmonds, Bookseller and Printseller, 154, Strand. 


ENGINEERING SUMVUL ULAdS-bUUKS. 

iD cr. Svo. 4s. Gd. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 

Puciip's ELEMENTS of PLANE 

7 GEOMETRY ; with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENTARY #ROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of oem, or for Self- aren. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 

“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to paces his own motto 
that ‘ there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in the steps 
of Playfair, he has conside: erably diminished both the volume of the 
work, aswell as the labour of the student. J’refixed to the Ele- 

ments are some remarks on the study of inathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 

“nis is the best edition of the Elements which has yet ap- 

red” —Athenteum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and discern- 
ng attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed.’ 
—Dublin University Magazine.—* Vhe editor has done all that could 
be done to = Euclid easy to beginners.” Peace Chronicle, 
Tniform with the * Elements,’ price ‘ 
OOLEY'S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED  or,a Supr leinent to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * kiements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
pny ee — _ First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
new 
“Will Me ‘found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
fathematics.”—New msec Magazine. 
p. Svo. price la. 
(KooLEYs FG URES of EUCLID; being the 
Diagrams i}lustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciations, 





printed separately for Use in the Class-roum. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
*,* Orders reccived by al) Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION, 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. 
In 1@ol. imp. 8yo. with 161 Designs enareved on ‘steel, Bl. 38.3 
or Proof Impressions, 6¢ 6s, 
+4 This work may be had, bound in mor0ee0, by Hayday, price 
41, lds, (Jn a few days. 


The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Series 
of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of ‘Specimens of the Early Poetry 
of France,’&c. Long &8vo. with Borders printed in Gold and Colours, 
18s, in illuminated boards ; or 31s, 6d, bound in morocco by Hayday. 

(In a few days. 


Ill. 


The MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUICCIAR- 
DINI, the Historian. Translated by EMMA MARTIN. With 
Notes and Parallel P assages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lord 
Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquicu, Burke, Prince Palle 
rand, Guizot, "and others ; and a Sketch of the Author's Lite. 
Square feap.'Svo. with Portrait, 7s. geet mneee boards; or 14s, 
bound in morocco (old style) by Hayday. {la a few days. 


Iv. 
NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited by BOLTON CORNEY. With Engravings on Wood, from 
Designs by the Members of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 
uniform with Thomson's Seasons, 21s, ; or 36s, bound in morocco by 
Hayday. (On Wednesday next. 
Uniform with the above, 

THOMPSON’S SRasons. Edited by Botton 
CORNEY, Esq. Illustrated with 77 Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club engraved by Thompson and 
other eminent Engravers, Square crown dyo. 2ls.; or Cound 4 in 
morocco by Hayday, 36s, 


Vv. 
NEW WORK BY THE LATE J. C. LOUDON. 


SELP-INSTRUCTION for Young 
deners, Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers, in 
Arithmetic, Land-surveying, 
Book-keeping, Levelling, 
Geometry, Planning and papping. 
Mensuration, Architectural Dra 
Practical Trigonometry, And —— ‘Projection 
Mechanics, and Perspect: 
With Examples showing their Applications to ertiontoaral and 
Agricultural Purposes, Mh the late J. C. LOUDON, F.L.8. 1.8. 
&c. With a Memoir by Mrs. LOU DUN. dvo. with ‘Portrait and 
Engravings on Wood, 7s, 6d, (On Wednesday next. 


Gar- 


vi. 
THE ERRORS OF THE PORTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
The ZOOLOGY of the ENGLISH POETS. 
Corrected by the es of Modern Naturalists. By ROBERT 
HASELL NEWEL . Rector of Little Jiormead, Herts ; 
Author of * Atek a on Goldsmith,’ and ‘ Letters on the Scenery 
of Wales.’ Feap. 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, 5s. 6d. 
(On Wednesday next. 
vil. 
NEW WORK ON HORSES, SPORTING, &c. 
STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALE ; or, 
Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By HARRY HIkv ia a: O. 
hb y- 
Vill. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Dowager Lady Lyttelton. 
The MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER: 
a Collection of Pieces adapted for Recitation, carefully selected 
from the English Poets of the XIXth Century. By Mrs. + 
LISER. 12mo. 6s, (Ready. 


1X. 
QUESTIONS ON WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on the 
ane Oe hes RUDIMENTA. In usum Scholarum. 
uy & HARL ENGELDOW, Master of the Episcopal School, 

a --w  t 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


c. JULII CmSARIS COMMENTARII de 
BELLO GALLICO, ex recensione FRANCISCL OUDENDORPLI. 
With Explanatory Notes, and Historical, Geographical, and Arch- 
wological Indexes, By Dr. ANTHON, New Edition. izmo. 4s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS 


Morocco and its Caravans ; or, Relations of 
France with that Empire—[Le Maroc, et ses 
Caravanes, §c.] By R. Thomassy. 8vo. Paris, 
and London, Didot. 

Tug present work has little concern with the 

Caravans from Morocco to Mecca: that subject 

is wholly confined to the Introduction, which 

forms about a fifth of the volume. The second 

of the title, or the ‘ Relations of France with 
that Empire’—relations not so much of the pre- 
gnt day as of the last two or three centuries,— 
is the only one applicable to the great body of 
the volume. In this latter respect, the work is, 
undoubtedly, of considerable interest, since it 
contains many details that have never before 
heen given to the public. For these the author 
is indebted, among others, to the MS. diplomatic 

rs of Pidou de St. Olon, ambassador from 

Louis XIV. to the Moorish emperor—passages 

notwritten in Morocco merely, but at subsequent 

periods, —especially on the occasion of a Moorish 
mbassador’s visiting the court of Versailles, in 

1693. The object of that ambassador’s mission 

yas to settle the import of preceding treaties 

between the two courts, and more solemnly to 
confirm them. His negotiations at the period in 
question have served as the basis of all subse- 
quent treaties, and are at this moment the founda- 
tion of the relations between Louis Philippe and 

Muley Abderrahman, This subject is of mo- 

ment to all European powers,—to none more so 

than ourselves. ‘The general reader, however, 

vill derive more pleasure from what may be 

temed the incidental part of the book,—the 

light thrown on the national opinions and man- 
ners, and on the peculiar theocratic government 
of the Moors, 

Europeans are too apt to overlook the spiritual 
character of the emperor, who, pretending to 
bea descendant of Mohammed, and the lawful 
Khalif, exercises supreme and unbounded con- 
tol over the consciences of the people. As 
wch he is acknowledged by many of the Alge- 
ines; by many of Tunis and ‘Tripoli; by the 
tribes of the Desert, Berber, Moorish and Arab ; 
aid by the Mohammedans of Africa, generally, 
except those who belong to the rival sect, whose 
head is the Sultan of Constantinople. It is this 
ensideration which gives him so much influence 
throughout the north of Africa; for those even 
vho do not regard him as the spiritual chief of 
kam, look upon him as the bulwark of the 
tmmon faith. As such, it is not difficult to con- 
ceive the influence which he may exercise, from 
the concentration of the elements of fanaticism 
deeply implanted in the popular mind. This 
San ever active principle, against which the 
European powers must fight in vain. If sup- 
pressed for a moment in one district, it will 
nise its head in another. It has withstood the 
dlorts of Christian heroism for centuries, and 
that without any diminution of its real force. 
Itdefied Charles V. and Dom Sebastian, and 
vill ityield to Louis Philippe? We surely need 
‘itertain no jealousy of French aggrandize- 
mentin Africa. That power will be obeyed 
only where her armies happen to be present; 
te will not be able ermanently to colonize ; 
and her actual possessions in North Africa must 
*maintained at a ruinous expense, until she is 
tired of wasting alike her blood and her wealth, 

t compensating advantage. To civilize 
ad christianize the natives, would be slow 
vork, yet it would be the only means of sub- 

ing the country; and that is not a means to 
impatience, or, if the truth must be 
tl, the taste and feeling of the French. The 








only good she will ever ultimately derive from 
her vast outlay of men and money will be the 
retention of the sea-ports on the Mediterranean, 
with so much of adjacent territory as may sup- 
ply their wants. Whether this be an equivalent 
for the sacrifices already made, or for those that 
must yet be made,—whether even such fortresses 
would be worth the cost of maintaining them, 
must be solved by time alone. 

In these observations we have no unfriendly 
feeling towards our neighbours. So far from 
this, we are really sorry that there is no pro- 
spect een, Poa their object. The civiliza- 
tion of Africa we hold to be paramount to every 
other consideration ; and so that this end could 
be obtained, we should not care what nation 
were the instrument. The balance of power is 
a mere chimera, which never had and never 
will have existence : while national amelioration 
and the progress of civilization are at once the 
most a and most substantial of benefits. 

According to M. Thomassy, the first Euro- 
peans that came into immediate contact with 
the empire were the French, as early as 1402. 
There can be no doubt that a Norman, John, 
Baron de Bethencourt, “half-soldier, half-pirate, 
with his friend Gadifer de la Sale and some fol- 
lowers, established themselves in the Canary 
Isles, which, for purposes of trade, had fre- 
quently been visited by vessels from Catalonia. 
The natives were idolators, apparently descended 
from a Berber tribe; and to christianize them 
was one of Bethencourt’s first efforts. His 
piety is much praised by our author: it is, how- 
ever, certain that he was the first European of 
whom we have read, that opened a traftic for 
slaves on the neighbouring continent. His fief 
of Lancerota he placed under vassalage to the 
king of Castile in preference to his natural 
suzerain,—probably because he could expect no 
succours from the latter. Being joined by other 
adventurers, these islands soon assumed a more 
civilized look ; and shortly afterwards the Pope, 
at his request, nominated a bishop for this ex- 
treme limit of Christendom. The French, who 
had so many troubles at home, paid no atten- 
tion to this new opening. The Portuguese, 
more eager to extend their maritime relations, 
took Ceuta from the Moors about thirteen years 
after Bethencourt’s enterprise; but it was in a 
sort of crusade, and for the success in question 
they were more indebted to English co-opera- 
tion than to their own arms. ‘The discoveries 
effected by the means of their celebrated Infant 
Dom Henrique, and their frequent intercourse 
with the western coasts of Morocco, extended 
their ardour alike for conquest and conversion. 
During the same century they took possession 
of Tangier, Alcazar Seguer, Arzilla, Mogador, 
&e., thus commanding by a line of fortresses 
the whole of the western maritime coast. But 
their domination was virtually at an end in 
another century; and the fatal death of their 
chivalrous monarch Dom Sebastian, with the 
loss of a noble body of followers, sickened them 
of this kind of glory. Of all their conquests, 
they had soon none left but Ceuta and Tangier ; 
an eventually the former fell to Spain, while 
the latter was abandoned in a royal marriage 
treaty to the English. 

It was in 1577 that the French, who had con- 
suls already in Tripoli, Tunis, Bona and Algiers, 
established a consulate in Morocco. No doubt 
the instructions of the new functionary were 
two-fold,—to act as agent for the redemption of 
Fre1.ch captives, no less than to protect French 
merchants and the interests of trade. In 1617, 
anative of Marseilles, named Castellane, entered 
on the office at Fez, and brought infamy both 
on it and the nation which he represented. Fez 
was at that time governed by Muley Zeidan, 





youngest son of Muley Hamet Almansor, then, 
and for some time previously, at war with hiseldest 
brother, the reigning emperor. Of this prince 
the consul became the friend, and he was intrusted 
with the care of four thousand volumes of books, 
splendidly bound and of great rarity, which he 
was to carry to a place of safety. Instead of 
this, the rogue embarked with them for France ; 
but his theft was of no avail: at sea he was 
taken prisoner by a Spanish vessel, and the 
books were thus destined to ornament, not the 
Biblioth¢que du Roi, but the royal library at 
Madrid. In a rage Muley Zeidan threw into 
pan all the Frenchmen on whom he could 
ay hands, and seized their property. To repair 
this disaster, recourse was Pid to the Sultan of 
Constantinople, whose spiritual supremacy had 
recently been acknowledged by this Moorish 
prince; and at the instance of the French am- 
bassador there, a letter was despatched from the 
Sublime Porte, commanding rather than re- 
questing the liberation of the prisoners, on the 
ground that Castellane was a brazen-faced fellow 
who had forged letters of credit in the name of 
the French king, and who was quite unknown to 
the French court. Whether the brass was more 
in the face of the consul, or of the ambassador, 
is another affair; but it had the effect desired, 
and French honour was restored. 

It is worthy of remark that the next consul 
bought the office from the French ministry for 
four thousand francs; in return he was entitled 
to receive, for himself, a duty of two per cent. 
on all the merchandise conveyed in French 
vessels to and from Morocco. But, notwith- 
standing the treaties between the two countries, 
many of these vessels were captured by the Sa- 
lee rovers; and in 1630 an armament of three 
ships was sent by Richelieu against that port, to 
demand satisfaction. Some of the captives were 
restored, anda consul left at Salee itself to pre- 
vent future breaches of faith, When the » 
lish obtained possession of Tangier (the dowry 
brought by Catherine of Portugal to her husband 
Charles It) there was a struggle between them 
and the French for the superiority in the favour 
of the Moors. In general the latter had the ad- 
vantage ;—our proximity to the Moorish court, 
and our continuing to hold an important fortress, 
being anything but ssahiecamiaiiens to the 
emperor's good will. But from 1684, when our 
government had the imbecility, and our parlia- 
ment the short-sightedness, to abandon that port, 
after a short and inglorious possession of twenty- 
two years, the two nations stood on more equal 
ground. Notwithstanding some occasional dis- 
putes, arising from the inveterate piracies of the 
Moors, France resumed the ascendant from the 
time that the victories of Louis XIV.’s generals 
became known to Muley Ismael. The latter 
monarch was well aware of the close alliance 
between Louis and the Ottoman Porte, and that 
it was sometimes mostuseful to the latter. He, too, 
began to long for a powerful Christian ally. If 
Louis, for the sake of the Turks, made fe fre- 
quent and powerful diversions in their favour 
against the Austrians on the Rhine, in Italy, andin 
the Low Countries, why should not the Christian 
monarch do the same for him, the Moorish em- 
peror, against the Spaniards who held Ceuta? In 
such an alliance as this, there would be some use. 
In the hope of securing it, he sent more than one 
embassy to France; but his two-fold object (for 
religious jealousy of his great rival, the Grand 
Seignior, was almost equally powerful with his 
wish to get rid of the infidels) could not be ea 
ceived by Louis. The latter thought that if his 
alliance was required against the Spaniards, it 
was only fair that he should have the emperor’s 
alliance against the Algerines, from whom the 
French merchant vessels suffered severely. He 
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was too ignorant of the spirit of Islam to know 
that Muley Ismael could not bear arms with 
Christians against Mohammedans—which would 
be contrary to both custom and the written law. 
Henceit was that he negotiated in the dark, and 
that even St. Olon’s mission in 1693 to the 
Moorish court failed of success as to its chief 
objects, though, as we have already observed, the 
conditions which he proposed, and those which 
he afterwards discussed with the Moorish am- 
bassador at Paris, have ever since formed the 
basis of intercourse between the two countries. 
Without having the force derived from a treaty 
actually ratified, they have been enps | sanc- 
tioned and observed. If the leading object of 
Muley Ismael, viz., alliance against the Span- 
iards, and that of Louis, viz., aid against the 
Algerines, were equally found impracticable, the 
case was different in regard to commercial re- 
lations, in the continuance of which both sove- 
reigns found their advantage. 

When St. Olon arrived at Mequinez, where 
Muley Ismael held his court, everything pro- 
mised a favourable issue to his mission. The 
latter testified a strong, and, no doubt, a sincere 
pleasure at his arrival, and professed the utmost 
desire to become more closely connected with 
‘the emperor of Christendom.” But the warmth 
of his reception cooled, as it became apparent 
that he had no power to enter upon the topic 
nearest to the Sherif’s heart. Whatever might 
be the merits of the ambassador, penetration 
into the Moorish character was not among the 
number, or he must have understood the import 
of the allusions so frequently made to the alliance 
of France with Turkey. Was not he, Muley 
Ismael, descended from the blood of the prophet, 
the spiritual head of the faithful, in every respect 
as good asthe Sultan? Why, then, should the 
latter be preferred to him by the Christian mon- 


arch? On this point it is hardly possible to 
conceive his soreness. His pride, his dignity 
temporal and a were insulted by the 


preference, which was at the same time no less 
injurious to his interests. St. Olon, seeing the 
increasing coolness of Muley Ismael, returned, 
much disappointed, to Paris. But, soon after- 
wards, the latter despatched an ambassador to 
Louis, in the hope that his dearest object might 
yet be attained. This ambassador was Abdallah 
ben Aissa. Ata former period of life, he had 
been the prisoner of the English, and had been 
both kindly treated and dismissed without ran- 
som by the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
In return for this, and perhaps other favours, he 
had, ever after his return, espoused the interests 
of the English with a zeal which nothing could 
slacken. By a strange revolution of fortune, he 
met his old benefactor in the French capital. 
The fall of James had no other effect on his 
mind than this,—to deepen his attachment b 
sympathy; and, to the surprise of the Seek 
courtiers, who could not conceive why an exiled, 
penniless, a man, no longer a king but 
a private individual, should be treated with so 
much respect, he was incessant in his attentions 
towards that unfortunate exile. If he admired 
Louis for his riches, power and splendid victories, 
for a reputation which had penetrated far beyond 
the chain of Mount Atlas—he loved the ruined 
James, whom he termed his “dear master.” On 
his last visit to fallen majesty, just before his 
return, he knelt, and with tears sufficiently in- 
dicative of his feelings, besought the Stuart to 
accept a valuable present. 

During his stay in Paris, Ben Aissa was in 
constant communication with St. Olon, from 
whom these particulars are derived. While the 
two were thus vainly endeavouring to make 
their respective instructions harmonize so far 
as to end in a written treaty, Louis, and his cour- 
tiers at his gommand, were lavishing unheard 





of attentions on the envoy. Never was such a 
lion seen. He was féted, flattered, honoured 
beyond example. There was policy in this: 
the man who had shown himself so grateful to 
a dethroned king, it was hoped might behave 
equally so to a powerful ruler. But Ben Aissa 
had and could have no other sentiment for Louis 
than a kind of admiration at the splendour which 
surrounded him. His repartees and witty say- 
ings, which were collected by the Parisians with 
great eagerness, show that he understood the 
courtiers’ art as well as any of the personal at- 
tendants of that monarch. Being one day asked 
why a Mohammedan had several wives, he replied 
that it required many women in his country to 
furnish the qualities which every Frenchwoman 
had in herself alone. In this reply he was some- 
thing like his master. Muley Ismael had, at 
times, (for he appears to have been somewhat 
fickle,) a great admiration for Louis. Being 
one day told by some favourite attendant that 
if he wished to imitate the ‘emperor of Chris- 
tendom,” he must not have the heads of his 
people cut off in his presence, much less cut 
them off himself, he replied :—“ Very true, but 
then Louis commands men, while I have only 
beasts to manage!’ *Neither emperor nor 
minister was long at a loss for a rejoinder. 
Another day Ben Aissa was taken to the palace 
of St. Cloud, and on the way he was made to 
hear the delectable legend concerning the archi- 
tect of the bridge over which he had to pass. 
Not being able to finish the stupendous work, 
the said architect agreed to give his satanic 
majesty the first thing that should pass over 
it, on condition that the work should be 
finished for him by the following day. The 
condition was accepted, and the infernal powers 
completed the saluting in a manner that 
mortals might have attempted in vain; but, 
alas! with all his cunning the devil was out- 
witted,—his only pay being a cat which the 
architect contrived to substitute for a human 
being. ‘ How,” exclaimed the ambassador, 
‘can any people expect to over-reach the French, 
seeing that they can over-reach the devil?” 
The fountains of Versailles surprised him. One 
of them, which ascended higher than the rest, 
furnished him with an opportunity of comparing 
it to the fame of the king,—“ it seemed as if it 
would ascend to the skies!’’ At St. Denis, 
where, by the way, the ecclesiastics received him 
with the church eeens of bell and organ, he 
was shown the chasuble of the saint, which 
nobody doubted had been actually worn by that 
fabulous personage fifteen hundred years before. 
The Mussulman, like the Roman Catholic, vene- 
rates relics; and Ben Aissa seemed to have no 
doubt that this was the palladium of France. In 
the same feeling he inquired eagerly after a letter 
which Mohammed was said to have written to 
the emperor Heraclius, from whose hands, asthe 
Moors thought, it had passed into those of the 
French kings, and was deposited in the royal 
library. Not that he wished to remove so pre- 
cious a relic, which must necessarily bring pros- 
perity to the country that was so fortunate as 
to possess it: he wanted only to salute it, and 
put it on his head. Of course, though diligent 
search was made for it, it was just as fabulous 
as St. Denis himself: nothing could be found 
but a letter from Soliman to Francis I. In the 
same feeling, too, he had kissed the ground ren- 
dered famous by the defeat of the Arabs opposed 
to Charles Martel in the eighth century. And in 
other respects he was a true Moslem; and espe- 
cially in the severity of his fasts. Though the 
Rhamadan was long past, he continued his self- 
denial, and became so weak and so ill that ap- 
prehensions were entertained for his recovery. 
Refusing to take any of the remedies prescribed 
for him, he insisted on being laid on the ground, 





hp: Seaman be nearer to the 
e was about to be changed.” But i : 
he was different enough from allhis coadigiat 
viz., in the ardour and purity of the attachm 
which he bore to “his well-beloved Madame 
de St.Olon.” With the devotion of an old pal 
din, he regarded his female friend, who readily 
entered into all his habits, and, being as 4 
natured as she was witty and sccompiidel os ‘ 

: he as 
the object of his idolatry after he had left Paris 
So many were the attractions which he daily 
beheld in her and the whole Parisian worl 
that, as he himself observed, he had almost for. 
gotten his family, his country, and the orders 
of his imperial master. Nor were these atten. 
tions lost on him. As had been foreseen, he 
continued the friend of France no less firm 
than he had been that of England down to mf 
exile of his royal benefactor. 

On returning from his fruitless embassy, Ben 
Aissa had need of all his address to restrain the 
fury of Muley Ismael against the French resi- 
dents in Morocco. No doubt the portrait which 
he drew of Mademoiselle de Blois, Princess of 
Conti, a natural daughter of Louis and Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere, had no slight influence 
in assuaging the wrath of the Sherif. That 
— indeed, was so seducing, that nothing 
ess would satisfy him than a formal demand of 
her hand. The negotiator, of course, was the 
ambassador, who, in conformity with his in- 
structions “ as the servant and minister of the 
monarchy of the Hachemites and of the divinely 
preserved dignity, and captain of the sea,” ad- 
dressed Pontchartrain, the prime minister of 
France, “in the name of the Sherif descended 
from the prophet.” The letter (hitherto un- 
published) is characteristic :— 

I have laid before the eyes of my master the por- 
trait of this princess, and the wonders about her, 
especially the admirable modesty which she observes 
towards her brother the Dauphin; her wit and 
sprightliness; her royal deportment; her perfect 
knowledge of dancing and music which she showed 
so plainly one night at the Palais-Royal, at the house 
of her uncle, where St. Olon took me. I have men- 
tioned the great marks of attention shown me by 
that prince, and of the civil and charming manners 
shown to one another by everybody in our presence, 
All this I have praised and described to the king my 
master; so that it has sunk deep into his mind, and 
caused him to reflect on it with much care and 
anxiety. Wherefore he has said to me: * Thou must 
write to thy friend the Vizier Pontchartrain, desiring 
him to ask his royal master to give me the hand of 
this princess his daughter, the Dauphin's sister, ex- 
cept on the mother’s side, since she has no husband 
at present.’ Our king is ready to marry her accord- 
ing to the law of God and his prophet Mohammed, 
assuring you that she shall remain undisturbed in 
her religion, her wishes, and ordinary modes of life. 
At this court she will meet, please God, with every- 
thing she can desire to make her happy, according to 
God and right. 

The court of France, and the Parisians gene- 
rally, were much amused with the offer, which 
they thought hardly demanded a serious reply : 
indeed, it was not answered, except in an indi- 
rect way. One of Ben Aissa’s friends wrote 
merely to tell him that, considering the reli- 
gious zeal of Louis, the difference of manners 
and customs between the two nations, &c., no- 
body would be so bold as to lay the letter before 
that monarch; but if Muley Ismael should 
ever embrace Christianity, then such a neg 
ciation might be properly opened. 

The failure of this proposal, the subsequent 
disgrace of Ben Aissa (a disgrace, owing @& 
much, perhaps, to his riches as to any other 
cause), and still more, the disasters which ina 
few years attended the arms of Louis, were fatal 
to the influence of France in the councils 
Morocco. One or two formal letters passed be 
tween the two monarchs, but ended in nothing, 


dust into which 
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Fpgland engrossed the commerce of the empire, 


was allowed to redeem her captives at little 
than half the price demanded for French- 
men. In 1767, however, a treaty of peace and 
friendship was concluded between Louis XV. 
ma the reigning Emperor, Sidi Mohammed 
Ben Abdallah, which placed F rance on the same 
footing as the most favoured nations, and the 
conditions of which were substantially the same 
as those laid down by M. de St.Olon, On the 
accession of Louis XVI., in 1774, the new king 
notified the event with all due formality to Sidi 
Mohammed, and the letter was as formally an- 
swered. The commencement is characteristic 
enough to deserve notice :— 

In the name of God the clement and the merciful! 
There is no strength or power in any one but in God, 
the Most High and the Most Mighty. By order of 
the mighty ruler, the emperor of Morocco, Fez, Me- 
quinez, Tafilat, Sus, Dera, and of all the provinces 
of Magreb, our master and lord—may God grant 
him continual aid; elevate his empire; perpetuate 
his exaltation and glory, and cause the sun and moon 
of his sovereign power to shine in perfect splendour! 
_To the chief of the French nation, now at the head 
of the Government,—King Louis, Sixteenth of the 
name. Health to every one that walks in the right 
way! Your letter, (dated 12th May, 1774) in which 
you acquaint us with the death of king Louis XV., 
your grandfather, has been delivered to Our Majesty, 
vhom the grace of God has exalted, by your vice- 
consul Barthelemy de Potonnier. 

Louis and his ministers were displeased with 
the address of this letter. Louis XIV. had been 
officially styled ‘‘emperor of France,”—cere- 
moniously “emperor of Christendom,” and they 
thought “chief of the French nation’”’ below the 
dignity of the monarchy. Formal complaints 
were made of the supposed indignity, and a ne- 
gotiation proposed to settle once for all the titles 
of the two monarchs, and the ceremonial to be 
followed in all future communications. Nothing 
less than the imperial title.—that of Sultan,— 
would satisfy the French; but Mohammed ben 
Abdallah refused to award it. The consequence 
was that in 1778 Louis did not reply to one 
of Mohammed’s letters, and that the inter- 
course between them was suspended for some 
time. But in 1782 the Moorish emperor wrote 
to the “French court” (he would not address 
the French king, because his own letter had re- 
mained unariswered) stating his reasons for 
refusing the title of Sultan to the latter. It is 
dated the 18th of Moharram, 1196, and is 
curious enough to be translated :— 

To the Court of France.—Health to every one 
that walks in the right way.—We have received 
the letter which you have sent us by the captain of 
our frigate Ali Biris: we have, moreover, read it, and 
understood the whole of it. The said captain also 
hasacquainted us with the good treatment which you 
ave used towards him, his crew and his vessel, ac- 
cording to the peace and good intelligence which 
subsists between you and us. As to the request you 
have made us that we should give you the title of 
Sultan, you should know that we must wait for the 
other life before we can say who they are that deserve 
the title. They alone will be found worthy of it who 

have rendered themselves well pleasing to God, 

on whom He shall look with the eye of favour, whom 
He shall clothe with the imperial garments, and on 
vhose heads He shall place the crown, Earnestly 
do we pray to God that ourself may be among the 
number of those who please him in the other world. 
On the contrary, they who in this life shall have lain 
under the wrath of God, whose throat shall be en- 
tiled by the fatal cord, and who shall be ignomi- 
niously buffetted on the face until they are dragged 
down to hell (frightful abode!) will be far from 
obtaining the title of Sultan. Since, therefore, the 
truth of the matter can be known only in the life to 
come, of what use can the distinction be in this 
vorld? (God preserve us from his wrath)! Hence, 
vhen you write to us in future, no longer style us 
lan, or use any other vain title, but call us simply 

by the name which we have receiyed from our father, 











“Mohammed ben Abdallah,’ and we will do the 
same, whether writing to you or anybody else. We 
beseech the Lord to give us the title (Sultan) in the 
other world; but who deserves it in this nobody can 
tell. If the regencies in the eastern parts of Africa 
call you Sultan, they do so only to please you. As 
to the letters you receive from the Ottoman Porte 
concerning the said title, they are written merely by 
the Vizier, and are not so much as read by the prince, 
his master, who, if he did read them, would say just 
what we do. 

Yet this monarch, who wrote with such af- 
fected humility, was one of the proudest of men. 

The occupation of Egypt by Bonaparte was 
naturally beheld with equal displeasure and 
concern by Muley Soliman (who, after some 
years of civil war among the sons of Mohammed 
ben Abdallah, had been universally acknow- 
ledged emperor early in 1797), notwithstanding 
the assertion of the invader that he was as much 
attached to the Koran and the Prophet of 
Mecca as the most orthodox of Mussulmans. 
For such conduct he is praised by M. Thomassy, 
who looks upon him as a worthy rival of Alex- 
ander the Great. The expulsion of the French 
from Egypt, the annihilation of French influence 
in the Mediterranean, the victories of Nelson, 
and the hauteur of Bonaparte (now become 
Emperor of France), encouraged Muley to show 
more favour to the English than to the French 
merchants who visited his ports. Though the 
French ruler had shown so much deference for 
Moslem opinions in Egypt, he showed little 
after his elevation to the same dignity as Muley 
Soliman : instead of conciliating, he offended 
the prejudices of the Moors, not so much in 
dogmas as in minor points of ceremonial and 
etiquette. Muley was a great stickler for his 
religion. He even suppressed the tobacco plan- 
tations of Barbary, because he could nowhere find 
that Mohammed had sanctioned them ! 

In the spring of 1820, during the anarchy 
produced by civil war, the French consul- 
general, resident at Tangier, was one oa struck 
in public by a fanatical Santon. Complaints of 
the injury and a demand for satisfaction were 
made to the Emperor, who thus characteristically 
replied :— 

In the fear of God the clement and the merci- 
ful! There is no power or strength, except with God 
the Most High and Mighty! To the Consul of 
France, Sourdeau. Health to every one that walks 
in the right way! Since thou art our guest, placed 
under our protection, and consul of a great nation in 
our country, we cannot but wish thee the highest 
consideration, and the sublimest honour. Where- 
fore thou mayest conceive how deeply concerned we 
are at the accident which has happened to thee, as 
much as if it happened to the dearest of cousins or 
friends. And, though there is no resisting the de- 
crees of Divine Providence, we cannot permit such 
a thing to pass unnoticed, should the sufferer be the 
vilest of men, or even of beasts. Wherefore we 
shall not fail, if it please God, to do thee justice. 
But you Christians have hearts full of pity, and are 
patient under injuries, after the example of your 
prophet (whom God keep in glory!) Jesus ben 
Mary, who, in the book which he brought us, in the 
name of God recommends you when smitten on one 
cheek to turn the other; and who himself (may he 
be always blessed of God!) offered no resistance 
when the Jews came to kill him,—wherefore God 
took him to Himself. In our own holy book also, 
we are told by our prophet, that there will be found 
no people more resembling the true believers in 
charity, than those who call themselves Christians, 
And this is very true ; since among them, are holy 
priests and men who most surely are without pride. 
Our prophet also tells us, that no blame can be im- 
puted to the actions of three kinds of persons, viz. 
the fool until he recover his reason ; the little child; 
and the man asleep. Now, the man who has affronted 
thee is a fool, that quite lacketh judgment; yet, we 
have given orders that satisfaction from him shall be 
taken for his offence. If, however, thou shouldst par- 
don him, thou wilt do a noble thing, and wilt be re- 





warded for it by the Most Merciful. But if thou in- 
sist that justice be done thee in this world, thou hast 
only to speak ; for if it please God, nobody in my 
empire shall have cause to fear either injustice or blows, 

There was good policy inthis letter, for the 
emperor was loth to punish one whom his people 
reverenced so highly,—a Santon, subject to ecs- 
tacies and freaks which, though sufficient to 
consign any one to Bedlam in other countries, are 
always a passport to Moslem veneration. ‘The 
consul readily pardoned the devotee. Nor must 
we omit to add, that Muley himself practised 
what he preached. ‘Thus in 1821, on reducing 
the most inveterate of his enemies, a rebellious 
nephew, he contented himself with exiling the 
prince to Tafilat. It does not, however, appear 
that his clemency had much effect; for to the 
close of his reign there was always an insurrection 
in some part of his empire. He died in No- 
vember, 1822, leaving, by will, the succession 
to his nephew, Muley Abderrahman, the present 
emperor, who is absurdly reckoned the thirty- 
sixth in descent, and that in the direct male 
line, from Ali, son-in-lawofMohammed. Muley 
Soliman wasaremarkable man. Withoutpomp, 
or pride, or prodigality, he lived humbly and 
devoutly as any dervish. With the view of 
banishing luxury from his people, he subjected 
their foreign trade to shackles, which were 
agreeable neither to them nor to the maritime 
powers of Europe. Tothis cause, amongst others, 
may be attributed much of the civil war which 
for many years desolated his dominions. He 
allowed himself, however,more than even Mussul- 
man latitude in the number of his wives. If 
the law would not allow him more than four at 
atime, the same law permitted him to change 
them whenever he thought proper. Divorce 
in all Mohammedan countries is easily obtained ; 
as the head alike of law and religion, the vicar 
of the prophet of God, the moorish Khalif had 
only to decide for himself in all cases affecting 
him and his wives. A goodly company of ladies 
thus divorced was formed at Tafilat, where 
each had a pension. 

As M. Thomassy does not enter into the origin 
and nature of the recent disputes between France 
and Morocco, neither will we. Atpresent indeed 
they are very imperfectly known; nor can they 
be understood until the state papers both of 
England and France see the light. The news- 

apers of the latter country,—our only guides 
Kit erto—must lead astray. 





Ancient Syriac Version of the Epistles of St. 
Ignatius. By the Rev. William Cureton, F.R.S. 
Rivingtons. 

Tus work is the first-fruits of a collection of 

(Syriac) MSS. recently procured from the Monas- 

teries of the Desert of Nitria, in Egypt, by Arch- 

deacon Tattam, and now deposited in the British 

Museum. The public are indebted to the Rev. 

Wm. Cureton, the Keeper of the Oriental MSS, 

in that institution, for a very laborious edition of 

these curious fragments, whose value will be 
most easily appreciated, if we give a short ac- 
count of the state of the works of this apostolical 

Father. It was well known that St. Ignatius, 

on his way to suffer martyrdom at Rome, wrote 

several letters to various churches; but it has 
been matter of great doubt how far those Epistles, 
which have come down to us under his name, 
were really genuine. Party views and oa 
have mingled in the discussion, and the works 
attributed to him have been the battle-ground 
of the friends and opponents of Episcopacy. In 
the year 1495, three Epistles were published in 

Latin; and, three years later, eight more, also 

in Latin, were given to the world. In 1557, 

Paceus printed, in Greck, twelve letters from a 

MS. in the Augsburg Library ; and, in 1559, 

Gesner edited the same twelve epistles from 
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another MS. without knowledge, as would seem, 
of the earlier edition. Calvin, on the one side, 
Baronius and Halloix on the other, immediately 
came forward as the opponent or champions of 
their genuineness ; tll, at length, the general 
opinion prevailed, that though some portion of 
them was probably true, much was undoubtedly 
supposititious. An attempt was soon made to 
discriminate the true from the false. Videlius, 
a professor at Geneva, led the way in 1623; 
followed, in 1644, by Archbishop Usher, and, in 
1666 and 1672, by Daillé at Geneva, and Bishop 
Pearson in England. Great ability was shown 
in the arguments of both parties; yet it was 
clear that neither of them had sufficient data to 
render their reasonings conclusive. The only 
hope was, that the ancient Syriac version of 
these Epistles, mentioned by Ebed Jesu, metro- 
politan of Soba, in his catalogue of Syriac works, 
published in Latin by Abraham Ecchellensis, in 
1653, might still exist somewhere: and Dr. Fell, 
Dean of Christ Church, soon after the Restora- 
tion, commenced an active search after these 
remains. He was not, however, successful ; 
though aided in his inquiries by the learned Dr. 
Huntingdon (subsequently Bishop of Raphoe), 
at that time resident at Aleppo; who, himself, 
it is remarkable, in prosecution of his researches, 
visited the very monastery in which these MSS. 
were eventually discovered. From that time to 
our own days no further information appears to 
have been obtained. In the year 1839, the 
Trustees of the British Museum purchased the 
MSS. procured by Mr. Rich, during his resi- 
dence at Baghdad ; and, among them, an im- 
— volume containing a fragment of the 

artyrdom of St. Ignatius, with his Epistle to 
the Romans appended to it. Mr. Cureton, not 
without reason, expected to obtain a perfect 
copy of The Martyrdom, and, with it, of the 
Epistle to Romans; as Assemani, in the Preface 
to his Bibliotheca Orientalis, states, that he had 
himself obtained from this Monastery at Nitria 
a very ancient MS. containing the Acts of St. 
Ignatius and other martyrs, and had deposited 
it in the Vatican. Yet, on proper application 
being made at Rome, the existence of any such 
MS. has been altogether denied. At length, in 
1838-9, Mr. Tattam, while travelling in Egypt, 
gt from this monastery several Syriac 

SS.; and, among them, in a volume of great 


antiquity, Mr. Cureton found, with many other 
curious documents, several extracts from these 


Epistles. Public curiosity was aroused: a spe- 
cial grant was obtained from the Treasury; and 
Mr. Tattam was enabled, early in the spring of 
1843, to deposit in the Museum a collection of 
MSS. of the greatest interest and importance. 
Among them were found many passages from 
the writings of St. Ignatius, quoted by several 
authors; and three entire Epistles, viz., those to 
St. Polycarp, the Ephesians, and the Romans. 
These Mr. Cureton has now published in the 
ancient Syriac version, side by side with a trans- 
Jation in English: and at the end of his volume, 
the Greek recension of the Medicean MS., as 
collated and edited by the Rev. Wm. Jacobson, 
Vice-Principal of Alban Hall—and, in foot 
notes at the bottom of the page, those portions 
of the Greek version which appear to have been 
interpolated at a later period. It seems hardly 
necessary to enlarge upon the interest and value 
which attend the publication of this curious 
MS.; and our readers will, we think, agree 
with us in the hope, that Mr. Cureton may be 
enabled to redeem his promise (vide Preface, 
p-Xxxix. note) of publishing at some future time 
other Treatises which exist in this collection. 
The lover of Oriental literature will esteem their 
publication as the bringing to light of some of 
the oldest known MSS., while the student of 
Sacred History will feel a holy joy in perusing 





the genuine writings of an apostolical Father 
in the very language in which our Saviour him- 
self prayed and taught. 





Letters from New York. Second Series. By 
L. Maria Child, author of ‘ Philothea,’ &c. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Wiru several proofs of an ill-directed imagina- 
tion, and some of rhapsodical nonsense, this 
volume nevertheless exhibits much good and 
pure feeling. Mrs. Child is, in the best sense of 
the term, a moral teacher: She writes from the 
heart ; and, as a matter of course, she finds a 
way to the hearts of her readers. Sometimes she 
errs by making her aim too openly didactic. 
In general, however, this objection does not ap- 
ply; for her great object is to convey a lesson 
while she touches a feeling,—to speak through 
our sympathies to the understanding. A graver 
charge lies against the evident hurry in which 
some of these “ Letters’’ were composed. As 
many of them were expressly drawn up for the 
American periodicals, we were somewhat pre- 
pared for this circumstance, though we cannot 
admit it to be a justification. The collection of 
such fugitive pieces, is a deliberate act; and it 
behoved the writer to give them a more enduring 
character. But so long as the matter is good, we 
will not cavil about the manner; however much 
we may wish that her thoughts were sometimes 
more connected, her allusions more just, and 
her language more finished. 

These Letters embrace a great variety of 
subjects, most of which have in some respect 
a reference to New York. ‘They have no con- 
nexion with one another, and may therefore be 
regarded as so many independent essays on 
such incidents and traits of character, and such 
social forms of morality, as may present them- 
selves to an observant mind. On the whole, 
they are by no means favourable to the American 
character; but, as they emanate from a daughter 
of the republic, they will give less offence to 
republican self-love than if they were the produc- 
tions of a foreigner. A Channing may with 
impunity indulge in strictures which if uttered 
by a Dickens would put the whole population 
into a ferment. 

The poverty of the lower orders in New York 
—whether the result of misfortune or of dissipa- 
tion, of the heavy expenses inseparable from a 
residence in that city, or of the many casualties 
to which man is liable in a state of society so 
like that of our own towns,—is equal to anything 
of the kind in the Old World. It may not be so 
general, but it is equally intense. The high 
rents of houses in the transatlantic cities is 
severely felt by the poor. Tenements open to 
the elements are let at two or three times the 
rent asked for comfortable houses of equal size 
in the British metropolis. Hence the poor live 
in single apartments, for which they are com- 
pelled to pay their landlord weekly in advance. 

One of Mrs. Child’s sketches regards a negro 
laundress, whose adventures, as related in ce 
own language, are very touching. It is too 
long for extract, and we can only give an out- 
line of the substance, Her name was Charity, 
and she was then sixty-five. She was a native 
of Edenton, North Carolina. Her first owners 
behaved kindly.to her,—and under their guardian- 
ship she had married,—“ for mistress didn’t like 
to have her people take up with one another 
without any minister to marry them.” Her 
conduct gave so much satisfaction, that a solemn 
ay wg was given to the heirs of that mistress, 
when the latter was on the bed of death, never 
to part Charity from her husband and children. 
This dying charge was so far observed, that when 
they were sold some years afterwards, they were 
sold together. Her new owner, Mr. Kinmore, 

— “was a kind master; but as for my mistress 





Kinmore,——she was a divil! Mr, Kin 
few years after he bought us; and in his wil a 
me and my husband free; but I never knowed sive 
thing about it for years afterward, | don’t ne, 
how they managed it. My poor husband di 
never knowed that he was free. But it’s all the 
same now. He's among the ransomed, He used 
5 ag wee’ = only a little way home: 
shall soon be with Jesus,’ Oh i 
Christian heart.” iti 


Poor Charity’s children (she had reared tw 
were sold, one by one, away from her by “pious” 
Mrs. Kinmore. So hardly was she used, so con- 
stantly occupied in labours of every kind, that 
she could not “ save a copper” towards redeem- 
ing any one of her eile wos for bei 
slave herself, she “ did not mind it at all,” —she 
“was old and used to slavery” :— 

“TI used to do the washings of the family; and large 
washings they were. The public road run right 
by my little hut; and I thought to myself, while | 
stood there at the wash-tub, I might, just as well as 
not, be earning-something to buy my children,  } 
set up a little oyster board ; and when any body come 
along, that wanted a few oysters and a cracker, I left 
my wash-tub and waited upon him. When I got a 
little money laid up, I went to my mistress and tried 
to buy one of my children. She knew how long my 
heart had been set upon it, and how hard I had 
worked for it. But she wouldn’t let me have one! 
She wouldn't let me have one. So I went to work 
again; and set up late o’nights, in hopes I could earn 
enough to tempt her. When I had two hundred 
dollars, I went to her again; but she thought she 
could find a better market, and she wouldn't let me 
have one. At last, what do you think that woman 
did? She sold me and five of my children to the 
speculators! Oh, how I did feel, when I heard my 
children was sold to the speculators!” 


These speculators are slave dealers who buy 
for the market, not for their own use. Among 
such a class we should hardly expect to find 
humanity ; but in the present instance, there is 
a most agreeable exception to the ruie :-— 

“Surely, ma’am, there’s always some good comes 
of being kind to folks. While I kept my oyster-board, 
there was a thin, peaked-looking man, used to come 
and buy of me. Sometimes he would say, ‘ Aunt 
Charity, (he always called me Aunt Charity,) you 
must fix me up a nice little mess, for I feel poorly to- 
day.’ I always made something good for him; and 
if he didn’t happen to have any change, I always 
trusted him. He liked my messes mighty well— 
Now, who do you think that should turn out to be, 
but the very speculator that bought me! He come 
to me, and says he, ‘ Aunt Charity (he always called 
me Aunt Charity,) you’ve been very good to me, 
and fixed me up many a nice little mess, when I've 
been poorly ; and now you shall have your freedom 
for it, and I'll give you your youngest child.” 

The poor mother and one of her children bein 
thus unexpectedly enfranchised, she remain 
for some time in the same neighbourhood, both 
that she might have an opportunity of seeing 
the rest of them, and, if possible, of redeeming 
one. She was, above all, anxious to redeem her 
son Richard (then about twelve), because he 
was “a spirity lad,” and therefore unfit to be 
slave. But she gained little by this policy. 
Though she was required by Mrs. Kinmore to 
perform nearly as many services as if she was 
still a slave, and for nothing too, her labour for 
Richard's liberation was vain :— 

“ I carried all my money to my mistress, and told 
her I had more due to me; and if all of it wasn't 
enough to buy my poor boy, I'd work hard and 
send her all my éarnings, till she said I had paid 
enough. She knew she could trust me. She knew 
Charity always kept her word. But she was 
hard-hearted woman. She would n't let me have 
my boy. With a heavy heart, I went to work to 
earn more, in hopes I might one day be able to buy 
him. To be sure, I didn’t get much more time 
than I did when I wasaslave; for mistress was always 
calling upon me; and I did n’t like to disoblige 
her, I wanted to keep the right side of her, in hopes 
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she'd let me have my boy. J 
merand. Ihad to wait some time. 


One day, she sent me of 
When I come 


hack, mistress was counting a heap of bills in her 


jap. She was @ rich woman,—she rolled in gold. 
My little girl stood behind her chair; and as mistress 
cute’ the money,—ten dollars,—twenty dollars,— 
nity dollars,—I see that she kept crying. I thought 

be mistress had struck her. But when I see 
the tears keep rolling down her cheeks all the time, 
[went up to her, and whispered, * What's the matter?” 
She pointed to mistress’s lap and said, ‘ Broder’s 
money ! Broder’s money !” Oh, then I understood it 
all! I said to mistress Kinmore, * Have you sold 
my boy 2? Without looking up from counting her 
money, she drawled out, ‘Yes, Charity; and I got 
agreat price for him !’ [Here the coloured woman 
imitated to perfection the languid, indolent tone of 
Southern ladies.] Oh, my heart was too full! She 
had sent me away of an errand, because she didn’t 
want to be troubled with our cries. I hadn't any 
chance to see my poor boy. I shall never see him 
again in this world. My heart felt as if it was under 
agreat load of lead. I couldn’t speak my feelings. 
I never spoke them to her, from that day to this. 
As I went out of the room, I lifted up my hands, and 
allI could say was, ‘ Mistress, how coudd you do it??’s 

This high-spirited a was shot dead by his 
new master, because, having given uninten- 
tinal offence, he did not strip to be flogged so 
oa J as was required, 

aving tried in vain to redeem a young 

dson, Charity felt that she had no longer an 
object in remaining amongst slaves. She there- 
fore removed to New York; where she by wash- 
ing, and her daughter by needlework, earned 
“g comfortable living.” At the time of her 
conversation with Mrs. Child, she was endeavour- 
ing to scrape together four hundred dollars, to 
} another daughter, whom Mrs. Kinmore 
had sold to a less selfish owner. Of that worthy 
we have a further account :— 

“*What has become of your mistress Kinmore ? 
Do you ever hear from her?’ * Yes ma’am, I often 
hear from her; and summer before last, as I was 
walking up Broadway, with a basket of clean clothes, 
who should I meet but my old mistress Kinmore ! 
She gave a sort of start and said, in her drawling way, 
“0, Charity, is it you ?” Her voice sounded deep and 
hollow, as if it come from under the ground; for she 
was far gone in a consumption. If I wasn’t mis- 
taken, there was a something about here, (laying her 
hand on her heart), that made her feel strangely when 
she met poor Charity. Says I, “How do you do, 
nistress Kinmore? How does little Sammy do?’’ 
(That was my little grandson, you know, that she 
wouldn't let me buy.) “I’m poorly, Charity,” says 
she; “very poorly. Sammy’s a smart boy. He's 
grown tall, and tends table nicely. Every night I 
teach him his prayers.’” The indignant grandmother 
drawled out the last words in a tone, which Fanny 
Kemble herself could not have surpassed. Then 
suddenly changing both voice and manner, she added, 
in tones of earnest dignity, ‘Och! I couldn’t stand 
that!’ Good morning, ma’am!’ said I, I smiled, 
a I enquired whether she had heard from Mrs. 

Inmore since, * Yes,ma’am. The lady that brings 
my daughter to the North every summer, told me 
last Fall she didn’t think Mistress Kinmore could 
live long. When she went home, she asked me if I 
hadany message to send to my old mistress. I told 
her Ihad a message tosend. ‘Tell her, says I, to pre- 
pare to meet poor Charity at the judgment seat.’ ” 

Mrs. Child deals out a just measure of rebuke 
to her countrymen, for their behaviour in re- 
ference to our West Indian emancipation. The 
republican newspapers were either silent as to 
this noble act, or anxious to represent it as 
mere selfish — And she exposes with 
much feeling the ill-will subsisting between the 
tative Americans and the “ foreigners,” as all 
colonists are disdainfully termed who have not 
mad the privilege of drawing their first breath 
m “the Land of Liberty.” Too many Americans 
—of course we allude to the uneducated or the 

-educated—are disposed to taunt more recent 
sttlers, citizens though they be, with the want 





of what they esteem so great an advantage. As 
a necessary consequence, the latter is not slow 
to return the compliment. This foolish as- 
sumption is leading to mischief: it is nourishing 
sentiments of which the republic will eventually 
taste the bitter fruits. The following illustra- 
tion of it shows that it may subsist between son 
and father, if the former, as is so frequently the 
case, happens to have been born in the republic : 

“The drollest manifestation I have heard, was an 
anecdote of a young loafer, a native born, but of Irish 
parentage. Being out late in the evening, his father 
inquired where he had been. He replied, ‘To a 
Native American meeting; and received a whipping 
for his impertinence. ‘I don’t care a copper for 
the flogging,’ said the juvenile patriot; ‘but to be 
struck by a cursed foreigner is too bad.’ A very 
large proportion of our population isnearly in thesame 
condition as the boy; for if our fathers were natives, 
very few of our natives, very few of our grandfathers 
were. The introduction of Indians into these pro- 
cessions, seems to me a measufe of very doubtful 
policy. They were the only real ‘ native Americans; 
and how have they been treated by foreigners, who 
overflowed the fair heritage of their fathers?” 

In London (and the case is about equally 
true of Liverpool, Manchester, and other large 
English towns), the art of puffing has long been 
thought to have reached its perfection. But 
compared with their fraternity of New York, 
judging from the illustrations here adduced, our 
Rowlands and Warrens may hide their dimi- 
nished heads. Here is a sample — profane in- 
deed, but characteristic :— 

“Christians and Jews, Catholics and Protestants, 
Mormons and Infidels, have all met on one common 
ground, and on one subject at least, have become so 
united, as to give reason to believe that the time is 
near at hand, when watchmen in Zion shall see eye 
to eye; viz. they all admit that TICE & CO. No. 9, 
Bowery, will sell a beautiful and durable Hat, made 
in the most fashionable style, for a less. price than 
any other establishment in the city of Gotham.” 

With all their faults, however, we have many 
things to learn from the Americans, and the 
sooner we begin our lessons the better for us. 
The zealous exertions of many of the States for 
the improvement of prison Jiscipline and the 
moral refermation of offenders, is worthy of all 
honour. The practice too of turning convicts 
loose upon society, without friends or employ- 
ment, or hope of obtaining a livelihood by in- 
dustry, and what is worse, without any moral 
— to counteract evil habits, has lon 

een decried by wise and good men on both 
sides of the Atlantic; but the Americans only 
have begun seriously to reform it. Their atten- 
tion to the subject was powerfully drawn by the 
reports of Mr. Edmonds, President of the Board 
of Inspectors, at Sing Sing prison :— 

“ He said he had no faith whatever in the system of 
violence, which had so long prevailed in the world; 
the system of tormenting criniinals into what was 
called good order, and of never appealing to any- 
thing better than the base sentiment of fear. He had 
seen enough, in his own expetience, to convince him 
that, degraded as they were, they still had hearts 
that could be touched by kindness, consciences that 
might be aroused by appeals to reason, and aspira- 
tions for a better course of life, which often needed 
only the cheering voice of sympathy and hope, to be 
strengthened into permanent reformation.” 

In consequence of his or based as 
they were on statistic documents, a different 
policy has been commenced at Sing Sing. To 
punish as sparingly as possible, and to encourage 
where there is any desire for improvement, 
is now the system. In both respects, and 
especially the latter, the good effects are almost 
instantaneous. On the last anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence, seventy-three nosegays were 
distributed to as many young women, in appro- 
bation of their good conduct. They were re- 
ceived with emotion. A lecture from one of 
the matrons (delivered in the chapel, where all 





were subsequently assembled), on the duty of 
self-government,—on the necessity of a reforma- 
tion if they wished to escape from misery either 
in this world or the next,—and on the pleasure 
which such reformation must give to every good 
mind, deepened the impression. Hear her ob- 
servations :-— 

“The effect of this little experiment has been 
manifest in the more quiet and gentle movements of 
the prisoners, in their softened and subdued tones of 
voice, and in their ready and cheerful obedience. It 
has deepened my conviction that, however degraded 
by sin, or hardened by outrage and wrong, while 
Reason maintains its empire over the Mind, there is 
no heart so callous or obdurate, that the voice of 
Sympathy and Kindness may not reach it, or so 
debased, as to give no response to the tones of Chris- 
tian Love.” 

On a subsequent occasion, both flowers and 
music were produced,—a piano being moved 
into the cliapel to accompany their vocal strains. 
What! flowers and music for them,—the out- 
casts of society! They felt it, and tears of con- 
trition, which severity would never have excited, 
rolled down their cheeks, as the humane matron 
dwelt on the benevolent sentiments of man 
good people towards them, notwithstanding their 
fallen condition. ‘‘ How can we wish to do wrong 
again !’”” was no uncommon exclamation from 
some who had been supposed deaf to the call to 
repentance. And deaf they would have been 
had that call been marked by severity only. 
But when a keeper observes: ‘‘I am trying to 
do you good: all that I wish from you is to co- 
operate with me in my endeavours for your own 
benefit. Behave, so that I may be able to give 
a good report of you to those who like me take 
an interest in your welfare,”—there are few 
hearts so hard as not to respond to such an 
appeal. Language of an opposite kind, and 
equally opposite in the manner of delivery, 
has been tried long enough, and found unsuce 
cessful, Satan cannot cast out Satan. For the 
sake of experiment, it would be advisable to 
adopt a different line of behaviour, even if we 
had no grounds for knowing that it must succeed 
in at least nine cases out of ten. 

But the great object of legislation should be 
to prevent crime, by removing the inducements 
to commitit. Begin with those who have been 
already anda Instead of hunting them 
when again let loose on society, like the wild 
beasts of the forest,—of taking from them the 
power to live honestly, and yet of punishing 
them for not doing so,—give them employment, 
and cheer them on in their return to virtue. It 
may be said, “‘ Who would take them into service, 
or employment of any kind?” We reply, hun- 
dreds would, if a favourable report were given 
of them by some judicious keeper. The truth 
is, as Seneca has long ago told us, that he who 
returns through vice to virtue, through infamy 
to reputation, is often a better man than he 
who has never erred. He feels the value of 
principles, and of the reputation founded upon 
them, much too deeply to risk the loss of either. 
But such is not the philosophy of the day. 

“TI would likewise entreat those who happen to 
know of some delinquency in a fellow-being, to keep 
the secret faithfully, so long as his life gives assurance 
of sincere amendment. A very young man, who is 
now in Sing Sing, when tried for his second offence, 
told a story at the bar, which was in substance as 
follows: * My first offence was committed more in 
thoughtlessness, than with deliberate wickedness. 
But I felt that I was to blame, and was willing to 
bear the penalty like a man. In prison, I formed 
the strongest resolutions to atone for my fault by a 
life of honest usefulness. When my time was out, I 
succeeded, after a good deal of difficulty, in obtain. 
ing employment. I did my best to gain the con- 
fidence of my employer, and succeeded. Everyday 
I felt my manhood grow stronger. But at last a per- 
son came into the store, who eyed me keenly, and I 
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turned pale under his gaze. He told my employer 
that he had seen me among the convicts at Sing 
Sing; and I was sternly dismissed from his service. 
I went to Philadelphia to seek for any honest employ- 
ment I could find; but a man, who saw me there 
told me if I did not quit the city in twenty- 
four hours, he would expose me. I came back dis- 
heartened to New York. I had spent my last dollar. 
Christians would not give me a home; gamblers and 
thieves would; and here I am again on my way to 
Sing Sing.’” 

At the head of the society whose exertions 
have been so beneficial, is a Quaker gentleman, 
Isaac T. Hopper. Of the way in which this 
noble-hearted American acts up to the divine 
spirit of religion, take the following as an illus- 
tration :— 

“Patrick McKever, a poor Irishman in Philadel- 
phia, was many years ago sentenced to be hung for 
burglary. For some reason or other he was reprieved 
at the foot of the gallows, and his sentence changed 
to ten years’ imprisonment. He was a man of few 
words, and hope seemed almost dead within him; 
but when Friend Hopper, who became inspector 
during the latter part of his term, talked to him like 
a brother, his heart was evidently touched by the 
voice of kindness. After his release, he returned to his 
trade, and conducted himself in a very sober, exem- 
plary manner. The inspector often met him, and spoke 
words of friendly encouragement. Things were going 
on very satisfactorily, when a robbery was committed 
in the neighbourhood, and Patrick was immediately 
arrested. His friend went to the Mayor, and inquired 
what proof there was that he committed the robbery. 
*No proof; but he is an old convict, and that is 
enough to condemn him,’ was the answer. ‘ Nay, it 
is not enough,’ replied Friend Hopper. ‘He has 
suffered severely for the crime he did commit ; and 
since he hasshown the most sincere desire to reform, 
it never ought to be mentioned against him. I think 
I know his state of mind, and I will take the 
responsibility of maintaining that he is not guilty.’ 
But to all his urgent representations, he received the 
answer, ‘He is an old convict and that is enough.’ 
The poor fellow hung down his head and said in 
tones of despair, ‘Well then I must make up my 
mind to spend the remainder of my days in prison.’ 
£ Thou wert not concerned in this robbery, wert thou 2” 
said Isaac, looking earnestly in his face. ‘Indeed, I 
was not. . God be my witness, I want to lead an 
honest life, and be at peace with allmen. But what 
good will that do? They will all say, He is an old 
convict, and that is enough.’ Friend Hopper told 
him he would stand by him. He did so; and offered 
to be bail for his appearance. The gratitude of the 
peor fellow was overwhelming. He sobbed like a 
child. His innocence was afterward proved, and to 
the day of his death, he continued a virtuous and 
useful citizen. What would have been his fate, if no 
friend had appeared forhim ? If every human heart 
had refused to trust him 2” 

Out of at least fifty instances where this 
admirable man thus exerted himself, to reclaim 
those whom the world had utterly abandoned, 
two only had failed. This one fact speaks 
volumes. If its influence be lost on our theorists, 
it will not be lost on the benevolent. 





The Ballad Poetry of Ireland, edited by C. G. 
Duffy, Esq. Dublin, Duffy. 
Tue ballad poetry of Ireland is included in a 
small volume; and even this limited collection 
contains many pieces, such as ‘ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,’ and ‘The Forging of the 
Anchor,’ which can hardly be regarded as na- 
tional. It was not till the close of the last 
Serr that a class of men appeared in the 
sister kingdom who thought as Irishmen and 
wrote as Englishmen; their passions, their sen- 
timents, their feelings were racy of the soil, but 
their versification, their language and their 
types of expression were all derived from the 
literature of England. The writers of these 
productions were rarely Irish seholars; they 
were either entirely ignorant of the old bardic 
songs of the country, or they did not regard 





them so highly as some portions at least seem to 
merit. Hence the ballads of Ireland are not 
Irish, but rather Anglo-Irish; they belong to the 
mixed race which began to be formed at the end 
of the civil wars, and they chiefly represent those 
mingled feelings of discontent and patriotism to 
which Dean Swift first gave utterance. Between 
Swift’s age and that of the Volunteers several 
political ballads were produced in Dublin, but 
few have survived the occasion which gave them 
birth. The upper and middle classes of Ireland 
were strongly attached to the Hanoverian suc- 
cession; but though the Jacobite minority was 
small, it has left some plaintive relics, possessing 
considerable merit. ‘The United Irishmen anti- 
cipated the young men of the Nation in appeal- 
ing to the y of the people by ballads and 
songs; but their productions were for the most 
part pedantic, and foreign both in their senti- 
ments and forms of expression. The best of 
these writers was Dr. Drennan, to whom Moore 
has been largely indebted, and G. R. Reynolds, 
whose friends lately claimed for him the author- 
ship of ‘ The Exile of Erin.’ Drennan’s ballad 
on the hero of Ulster—Roger, or Rory O’Moore— 
is almost the first of the Anglo-Irish productions 
which is everywhere pervaded by nationality :-— 


On the green hills of Ulster the white cross waves high, 
And the beacon of war throws its flames to the sky ; 
Now the taunt and the threat let the coward endure, 
Our hope is in God and in Rory O’Moore! 


Do you ask why the beacon and banner of war 
On the mountains of Ulster are seen from afar ? 
*Tis the signal our rights to regain and secure, 
Through God and our Lady and Rory O’Moore. 


For the merciless Seots, with their creed and their swords, 
With war in their bosoms, and peace in their wo’ 

Have sworn the bright light of our faith to obscure, 

But our hope isin God and in Rory O’Moore. 


Oh ! lives there the traitor who'd shrink from the strife— 
Who, to add to the length of a forfeited life, 

His country, his kindred, his faith would abjure ?— 

No! we'll strike for our God and for Rory O’Moore! 

The struggle for the Union produced fewer 
poetic effusions than might have been antici- 
pated; the best were some of Lysaght’s songs, 
which have not ,yet ceased to be popular. . 
the early part of the present —_— the Anglo- 
Irish writers became almost wholly English in 
the character and phraseology of their produc- 
tions; Moore and Mrs. Tighe, however national 
in their subjects and their sentiments, rarel 
employ a style or language which would deci- 
sively mark their place of birth. It was not 
until the Catholic Association had organized 
Irish feeling for a definite object, that the Anglo- 
Irish poets began to exhibit traces of an Anglo- 
Irish dialect, as strongly marked by national 
characteristics as that of Scotland. To this new 
class belong Griffin and Banim, who are gone, 
and the company of enthusiastic bards who con- 
tribute to the Nation. This is very manifest 
in Banim’s ‘ Soggarth aroon’ (Priest dear), a 
supposed address from an Irish peasant to his 
priest. Neither the language nor incidents in 
the following stanzas have anything English 
but their outward form :— 

Who, in the winter's night, 
Soggarth aroon, 
When the could blast did bite, 
rth aroon, 
Came to my cabin-door, 
And, on my earthen-flure, 


Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon? 


Who, on the marriage-day, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth aroon— 

And did both laugh and sing, 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor christening, 
Soggarth aroon ? 


Who, as friend only met, 
Soggarth aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth aroon ? 

And when my heart was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth argon? 
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Och! you, and only you, 
rth aroon ! 
And for this I was true to you, 
So; h aroon ; 


Jn love they'll never shake, 

When for ould Ireland's sake, 

We a true part did take, 
Soggarth aroon ! 


Callanan’s ‘ Convict of Clonmel’ has similar 
characteristics; it is an expression of that sym. 
pathy felt for victims of the law in a land = 
the law itself was regarded as the natural enemy 


of the people :— 


How hard is my fortane, 

And vain my repining, 
The strong rope of fate 

For this young neck is twining. 
My strength is de ; 

ly cheek sunk and sallow; 

While I languish in chains, 

In the gaol of Clonmala. 


No boy in the village 
Was ever yet milder, 
I'd play with a child, 
And my sport would be wilder, 
I'd dance without tiring 
From morning till even, 
And the goal-ball I'd strike 
To the lightning of heaven. 


At my bed-foot decaying, 
My hurlbat is lying, 
Through the boys of the village, 
My goal-ball is flying ; 
My horse "mong the neighbours 
eglected may fallow, — 
While I pine in my chains, 
In the gaol of Clonmala, 


Next Sunday the patron 
At home will be keeping, 
And the young active hurlers 
The field will be sweeping. 
With the dance of fair maidens 
The evening they'll hallow, 
While this heart, once so gay, 
Shall be cold in Clonmala. 


The late Thomas Davis has written several 
ballads, characterized by intense nationality, 
We quote one, which is thoroughly Trish, not 
only in its refrain of Cead Mile Failte (a bun- 
dred thousand welcomes), but in every word 
and syllable :— 


Tall are the towers of O’Kennedy— 
Broad are the lands of MacCarha— 
Desmond feeds five hundred men a-day; 
Yet, here’s to O’Brien of Arra! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Clansman and kinsman are coming here 
To give him the CBAD MILE Fats. 


See you the mountains look huge at eve— 
So is our chieftain in battle— 
Welcome he has for the fugitive, 
Usquebaugh, fighting, and cattle ! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Gossip and ally are coming here 
To give him the CEAD MILE FAILTE. 


Tlorses the valleys are tramping on, 
Sleek from the Sasanach manger— 
Creaghts the hills are encamping on, 
Empty the bawns of the stranger! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Kern and bonaght are coming here 
To give him the CBAD MILE FAILTB. 


He has black silver from Killaloe— 
Ryan and Carroll are neighbours— 
Nenagh submits with a pillileu— 
Butler is meat for our sabres! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Ryan and Carroll are coming here 
To give him the CEAD MILB FAILTE. 


‘Tis scarce a week through Ossory 
Chased he the Baron of Durrow— 
Forced him five rivers to cross, or he 
Had died by the sword of Red Murrough! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
All the O’Bryansare coming here 
To give him the CBAD MILE FAILTE. 


Tall are the towers of O’Kennedy— 
Broad are the lands of MacCarha— 
Desmond feeds five hundred men a-day; 
Yet, here's to O’Brien of Arra! 
Up from the Castle of Drumineer, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Clansman and kinsman are coming here 
To give him the CEAD MILE FAILTE. 


Ferguson, on the other hand, even in his 
translations from the Irish, preserves distinct 
traces of English habits, thoughts, and feelings 
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a e Bard to the Clans of Wickl 
dress of the Bard to the | ans of Wicklow 
=e Hibernian characteristic :— ‘ 
he Irish host! 
_— —> battle lost ! 


in battle, never yet 
ire they basely earned defeat. 


Host of armour, red and bright, 
May ye fight a valiant fight! 

For the green spot of the earth, 
For the land that gave you birth. 
Who in Erin’s cause would stand, 
Brothers of the avenging band, 

He must wed immortal quarrel, 
Pain and sweat and bloody peril. 
On the mountain bare and steep, 
Snatching short but pleasant sleep, 
Then, ere sunrise, from his eyrie, 
Swooping on the Saxon quarry. 
What although you've failed to keep 
Liffey’s plain or Tara's steep, 
Cashel’s pleasant streams to save, 
Or the meads of Cruachan Maev. 


Want of conduct lost the town, 
Broke the white-walled castle down, 
Moira lost, and old Taltin, 

And let the conquering stranger in. 


"Twas the want of right command, 
Not the lack of heart or hand, 

Left your hills and plains to-day 
*Neath the strong clan Saxon's sway. 
Ah, bad heaven never sent 

Discord for our punishment, 
Triumphs few o’er Erin's host 

Had Clan London now to boast! 


Woe is me, ’tis God's decree 
Strangers have the victory: 
Irishmen may now be found 
Outlaws upon Irish ground. 

The general tic merit of this collection 
justifies Mr. Duffy’s claim of excellence for his 
countrymen; but this has not been contested. 
He is less successful in a the nation- 
ality of his collection ; the study of Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Percy’s Relics is everywhere per- 
ceptible. It is not always that men can write 
under a strong feeling of national individuality ; 
there must be some tangible existing distinction 
to prevent a perfect fusion in feeling between 
men who speak the same language. Mr. 
Duffy's avowed aim is to preserve and 
strengthen the nationality of Ireland; but we 
think that this volume contains evidence of his 
failure. England was ger to the imagina- 
tion of the most intensely Irish of those ballad- 
writers, and the t as well as the orator is 
keenly susceptible of the feelings of his audience 
We are not disposed to enter into controversy 
else we should have added some remarks on 
Mr. Duffy’s own “side appeals” to English 
judgment, while asserting independence of the 
canons of English criticism. 





Correspondence respecting the Liverpool Observatory 
between Mr, ——— ——= and the Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks. 

We have omitted the name of one of the dispu- 

tants, Our reason for this aet of mercy is not that 

wethink the punishment he has received too severe, 
butthat we can serve our present purpose in noticing 
the discussion without increasing his unhappy noto- 
riety. That purpose is to illustrate an annoyance 


without much let or hindrance, to assure the world iT 


that he was the man. But the number three is noto- 
riously fatal,and accordingly at this, his third attempt, 
he has found an opponent with leisure and inclina- 
tion not only to make an example of him, but such 
an example as is rarely seen. We once read that in 
China, when a mandarin has bestowed the bastinado 
upon an offender, it is the etiquette that the latter 
should fall at the feet of his judge, and thank him 
for the care which he takes of his education. If the 
Liverpool Astronomer could really and truly do the 
same, something might be made of him even yet. 

In 1835, at the time of Halley’s Comet, he made 
his appearance with the assurance that the elliptic 
orbit was nonsense, and that every astronomer ought 
to content himself with parabolic sectors. For this 
he gave his reasons out of old books, or new accounts 
of old methods, The rule of least squares he calls 
an antiquity under a new name; and there is too 
much reason to fear that he confused it with the 
squaring of the circle. 

In 1838, on the occasion of Encke’s Comet, he 
told Mr. Dawes (of whose reputation as an observer 
he was probably ignorant) what he did see in, his 
telescope, and what he did not, with such perfect 
good faith and invincible assurance, as to emulate 
those celebrated men who did the same good office 
for Galileo. That which Dawes said was the comet 
(and which, in fact, was the comet), he assured him 
was not and could not be. In 1842 he distinguished 


himself by discovering that De Vico at Rome had | 
been laying down photographic nebule on stone | 
from the telescope; this, however, was a mistake in | 


Italian, not in astronomy. 
The former things were, of course, annoying to the 


parties concerned. The public in general does not | 


know whether a book-speculator can or cannot pre- 
dict the appearance of a comet ; and as to parabolic 


or elliptic orbits, the readers of the newspaper in | 


which the assertion was allowed to appear would not 


for the most part have known which was right, if | 
for a parabolic sector the Liverpool astronomer had 


assured them that all sound calculators employed a 
variegated hyperboloid. with refringerated radii. 

So matters stood when the town council of Liver- 
pool determined upon erecting an observatory to give 
time to the port, and to rate chronometers for their 
seamen. They followed a plan which, if they always 
do the like, explains the prosperity of their noble 
pile of docks and warehouses. They found out who 
could give the best advice, went and got it, and then 
followed it. Now, whether it was that our antiquary 
was uneasy in his mind at not being consulted, or 
that some most particularly malicious imp of Satan 
had nothing to do, and was plying for a fare at Li- 
verpool, we do not know—but this is certain, that he 
raised his voice against the undertaking, and, among 
other things, against the passage of the Astronomical 
Society’s annual Report, which mentioned the execu- 
tion of the plan in terms of praise. 

This passage, so it happened, had been contri- 
buted to the Report by the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, 
decidedly one of the best of our practical astronomers, 
and who had, particularly while engaged in connecting 
Greenwich and Valentia, acquired a full acquaintance 
with the capabilities of the Liverpool Observatory— 
so that he was the very Hipparchus for such a 
Eudoxus. With him accordingly the Liverpool 





towhich the real promoters of are subject, 
by some little account of what we are satisfied will 
be considered a settled case by all who are competent 
toread the letters before us. 

There is a member of the mercantile world at 
Liverpool, a man of some talent, and who seems to 
have devoted his attention to ancient astronomy, as 
far as his mathematical knowledge will allow. We 
have seen of his a translation of an old astronomical 
poet (whether published or only privately distributed 
¥e do not know) performed in a manner which shows 

taste and reading. But the volume before us 
thows him to be wholly ignorant of what would now be 
called practical astronomy. So far all is well: there is 
noreason why a literary astronomer, as such, need be 
familiar with ‘the tools or the formule of the modern 

. - But the mischief is, that he was not 
mindful of the proverb ne sutor ultra crepidam, and 
ing himself competent to talk to the astronomers 
of the day, he, ten years ago, set himself to teach 
the fellows their duty. Twice he had been allowed, 





ast engaged in newspaper controversy, and 
surpassed all his former exploits in the way of laying 
down astronomy as it ought to be. He shows some 
turn for satirical writing, at which he is more nearly 
a match for his opponent than in astronomy—but 
even here he is beaten. Those who would like to 
see how a gnomon is a desirable addition to a modern 
observatory, and how it is impossible to check the 
errors of the transit instrument by any celestial marks 
whatever, on account of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, must have recourse to Mr, . We need 
hardly say that he has received his answer. 

The pamphlet itself is a republication of the cor- 
respondence, with an appendix giving the history of 
the previous attempts, Mr. Sheepshanks, in his 
preface, has thus answered the question why he 
takes all this trouble with an opponent who is, astro- 
nomically speaking, so very insignificant :— 

“T have proved that for the last ten years Mr. —— 
has been meddling—foolishly, maliciously, and arro- 
gantly meddling—with men and things far beyond 











his capacity. The admission of his communications 
into the columns of the and of the Liverpool 
papers, shows that his opinions have some currency, 
though, perhaps, little weight ; and I have reason for 
thinking, that in Liverpool persons may be found 
(silly enough to be sure, but not otherwise con- 
temptible), who think him something of an authority. 
Now, if all these points be granted, it follows that 
Mr. . with every disposition, has some power 
to be mischievous. Therefore, he is a nuisance, and 
ought to be abated; and as no other person would 
undertake the task, Ihave. * * * I shall be 
reproached by my friends for wasting my time on 
so insignificant an object ; but I do not allow that a 
man’s intellect is any fair measure of his capacity for 
doing harm. If Mr. can pass for a man of 
science, even in the second class of a provincial town, 
it is not easy to estimate the possible mischief he 
may cause; and I know no way to prevent this 
except by showing that he is ridiculously ignorant. 
* * * There close with pleasure my personal 
altercation with Mr. , and hope that the lesson 
he has received may lead to his amendment, or at 
least secure the peace of others.” 

We agree with Mr. Sheepshanks, and we think 
the working world of science owes him deep thanks. 
When Sir John Lubbock first began his researches 
on thetides—and how much the example was wanted 
has since been amply shown—he was insulted by the 
sneers of petty philomaths, which found their way 
into respectable publications. When Mr. Stratford 
was contemplating to add to the labours of the 
Nautical Almanac, arduous enough already, his gi- 


| gantic discussion of the materials for Halley’s Comet, 


he was plagued by the trumpery aspersions of news- 
paper savans, such as‘our Liverpool friend. We 
might add instance upon instance, but this is enough. 

For the most part, those who are very busy in 
doing good have not time to undeceive the world, as 
to the pretensions of those others who seem to think it 
a sufficient excuse for having done nothing themselves, 
that they have tried to hinder those who were doing 
something. Consequently, when we do find a person 
who can and will make it his task to put down igno- 
rant pretension whenever it leaves its proper limbo, 
and intrudes itself into the management of thriving 
and useful business, we feel that we owe him much. 

Our brethren of the literary class have not the 
least idea of the small amount of appearance of 
knowledge which sets up the scientific charlatan. 
Their world is large, and there are many who 
have that moderate knowledge, and perception of 
what is knowledge, before which extreme ignorance 
is detected in its first prank. There isa public of 
moderate cultivation, for the most part sound in its 
judgment, always ready in its decisions, Accordingly, 
all their successful pretenders have some pretension. 
It is not so in science. Those who have a right to judge 
are fewer and further between. The consequence is, 
that many scientific pretenders have nothing but preten- 
sion. As far as modern astronomy is concerned, 
Mr. is in this class, second to none. 

This gentleman is not only unfortunate in his aim 
and in his fate, but trebly unfortunate in the time 
which he chose for his attack. How the malicious 
imp, to whom we have alluded, must have chuckled 
at the thought that he was securing his unhappy 
client a permanent place in the history of astronomy 
as a case of striking analogy with, but more striking 
difference from, that of Francis Baily, This last was 
a man of business too, and did not come prominently 
forward in astronomy till he was nearly fifty years of 
age. He was, and had been, a fierce assailant ; but 
he began by learning what he was afterwards to teach: 
and whether he attacked the algebra of a contem- 
porary actuary, or the conduct of the Royal Society, 
or the state of the Nautical Almanac, or the 
management of the assurance offices, he took care 
to “have a little right on his side.” Accordingly, 
the algebra is mended—the method which the society 
suppressed is now a constituent part of the subject 
it belongs to,the Nautical Almanac has been re- 
modelled—and the assurance offices are more likely 
to err in the other extreme. 

We are not acquainted with Liverpool; but Mr. 
—— speaks of what he styles a “ disgusting monstro- 
sty’ in the Exchange, “called Nelson’s monument.” 
This he wants to have removed, and a gnomon set up 
in its place. Now, as we have seen, the authorities 
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of Liverpool know how to take good advice when 
they have asked for it ; whether they will treat volun- 
teer counsel as respectfully we cannot tell, but we 
will try them. Donot knock down Nelson’smonument 
without some better adviser than Mr. . whose 
architecture may be just worth his astronomy. Re- 
member that the first-rate man of war to whom it is 
erected was famous for his knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of those about him: be the copy of his cha- 
racter in this respect. He never sent a subordinate 
into action, civil or military, without being ready to 
support him with might and heart; let your asttono- 
mer (not Mr. ——, but the real astronomer whom 
you have placed over your observatory) have a right 
tosay asmuch of you. But if, after all, the column 
must come down, do not stick up a useless gnomon in 
its place. If you want to sliow the real time of day 
to men of business who wish to be men of science, 
put up a statue of Francis Baily :—no gnomon, were 
it as tall as the Tower of Babel, would be comparable 
to such a monument as this. 

We might now have concluded, if our attention 
had not been called to an advertisement in the Times 
newspaper. It appears that Mr. Sheepshanks had 
directed his printer to forward a copy of the pamphlet 
to Sir James South: the latter not only returned it 
to the printer, but advertised his having done so, 
with injurious language and strong professions of 
contempt. This, of course, as far as the contempt is 
concerned, counts for nothing: when a man receives 
a pamphlet from another whom he despises, he 
seldora gives hard money to the editor of the Times 
merely to publish his assertion of that feeling. We 
remember a correspondence in that newspaper which 
ag explains all: perhaps more may appear, for 

r. Sheepshanks, we suspect, does not like to leave 
his work half done. We know that Sir James South 
ranks higher with those who judge an astronomer by 
his instruments, than with the few who rather ask 
what use he makes of them: and certainly if a noble 
observatory be a title to fame, he not only has it, 
but all the addition which can be derived from the 
occasional publication of a peep at a comet. But 
leaving the astronomy aside, we should recommend 
Sir James South, before he makes new attacks, to 
clear off the old ones. Fifteen years ago, he pub- 
lished two editions of thirty-nine charges against the 
Council of the Royal Society, accusing that body of 
ignorance, intentional delusion, jobbing, and gross 
mismanagement of the property intrusted to them. 
These changes he promised to prove ina forthcoming 
work ; but neither has this promise been redeemed, 
nor has any retractation or apology ever appeared. 
Public good nature would drop this in oblivion, if he 
would allow it. But he may rely upon it, that a 
man who has once declared himself an accuser, and 
in that character has promulgated defamatory alle- 
gations which he has forgotten either to prove or 
explain, is doomed to find every subsequent attempt 
of the same kind recoil upon himself. We consider 
the advertisement above-mentioned as a strong pre- 
sumption that we are more indebted to Mr. Sheep- 
shanks than we at present know of. 





The Small Debis Act. With Annotations and Expla- 
nations, Critical and Analytical. By Gilbert 
Abbott & Beckett. Punch Office. 


A popular edition of the Act of last Session—illus- 
trated by the wisdom of Punch, after the fashion made 
familiar to the public by that great legist’s commen- 
tary on the Commentaries of Blackstone. The dry 
legislative bread of the enactment is rendered pala- 
table to the reading appetite by the condiments of 
that ancient gentleman—the secret of whose season- 
ings, however, unlike those of the culinary operator, 
consists not in the disguise, but the exposure, of what 
is crude or unsavory in the substances with which he 
works, Mr. Punch, like other satirists, deals with 
contrasts rather than harmonies; his philosophy is 
the “philosophy of differences ;” his scholia exhibit 
discords, not compose “Concordances.’? The Act, 
according to this distinguished annotator, ‘ com- 
mences by stating that ‘it is expedient and just to 
gn creditors a further remedy for the recovery of 

ebts due to them.’ When the Legislature says a 
further remedy, it means a nearer remedy ; but to 
express one thing and intend quite the opposite is 
perfectly in accordance with the practice of Par- 





liament. Sometimes a legal remedy is worse than 
the disease, and people naturally wish the remedy 
further; which is perhaps the origin of the common 
term ‘further remedy,’ so frequently found in the 
statutes * ® The debtor may then be examined 
touching the manner and time of his contracting 
the debt, though perhaps he has never ‘ contracted’ 
the debt at all, but, by adding to his account, has 
been continually enlarging it. fe may be also 
questioned ‘touching’ his property, though he may 
be without any property to touch; and he may be 
sent to prison for forty days if he is found to have 
incurred the debt without any prospect of paying; 
so that debtors without a prospect may be on the 
look-out for imprisonment."—The presiding autho- 
rity in this court is described as “a yudiculus or little 
judge—a kind of exceeding puisne’’ (or, as he is 
elsewhere called, plus quam puisne), “who may be 
an attorney who has practised for not less than ten 
years, or a barrister who has never practised at all, 
except perhaps the German flute in his own cham- 
bers. A barrister who, to use a military phrase, has 
never smelt powder, by putting on his wig, is eligible 
for the office, and so is a special pleader, who has 
perhaps nothing but his own poverty to plead”— 
whose employment has been so very special, that it 
has been by no means general.—And to this judge, 
with that* leaning to surplusage so common to Acts 
of the English Parliament, are attributed powers 
and functions which are clearly redundant or a dead 
letter :—as for example, in clause 16, the latter part 
of which the commentator is strongly of opinion has 
been inserted for a joke by some waggish member of 
Parliament. It enables the judge to alter the fees 
receivable under the Act, but so as not to exceed the 
scale already given by the Act; “ or, in other words,” 
says the commentator, “he may, if he likes, cut 
down his own emoluments. Even a judge of the 
Court of Requests will be too good a judge to do 
anything so preposterous.”"— The bailifi’s fees for 
‘calling’ the plaintiff and defendant, are regulated 
on a principle which this acute annotator detects to 
be fallacious. They vary according to the “ amount 
of the claim, but as it requires no more lungs to halloo 
for a defendant who owes two pounds than for one 
who owes ten, it is unjust to allow two-pence in the 
former and sixpence in the latter case. One would 
imagine that the bailiffs had had a voice in the legis- 
lative when this clause was framed. We could un- 
derstand a difference being made on account of the 
difficulty in pronouncing names—as, for instance, a 
penny being charged for calling Smith, and something 
extra for spelling when having to call such a name 
as Cholmondeley Marjoribanks.”—Clause 17 of the 
Act is denounced in the Jump :—“ We regret to have 
to speak harshly of any particular clause of an Act 
of Parliament ; but clause 17 of the Small Debts Act 
is such an impudent impostor, that it ought to be 
ashamed to show its face in any decent statute. It 
lays a tax of sixpence on every suitor, for the pur- 
pose of paying house-rent, coals and candles, pens 
and ink, sand for the floor, black-lead for the grate, 
and other expenses incidental to even the smallest 
temple of justice. It is quite right that the blind 
goddess should be under shelter, for we should be 
sorry to see her in the former plight of the Vice- 
Chancellors, without a roof to cover them; but six- 
pence a cause is more than sufficient to pay the 
necessary outlay. Justice might take a handsome 
first-floor for a couple of guineas a week, and the 
sixpenny tax would probably yield ten or twenty 
times the amount. If we were Justice, we would 
rather rent a three-pair-back,—which, by the bye, 
would be quiet and out of the way, and so far well 
adapted for a court,—than ‘ wring from the hard hands 
of suitors their vile sixpences by any indirection.’ It 
is true that some of the Courts of Request are very 
inconvenient ; and it is disgraceful to see a judge 
sitting on a mantel-piece, with a jury packed into a 
sort of sea-chest without a lid; and a clerk perched 
on a camp-stool, at a table made out of an ironing- 
board, tottering about upon tressels,—as is the case in 
Kingsgate-street. There is, however, a medium in 
all things ; and unless the judiculus is to loll ona 
luxurious ottoman, while the commissioners recline 
on couches, and the clerk takes it easy on an easy 
chair, the tax on the suitors will be more than suffi- 
cient to make the court comfortable for its officers.” 
—There are a multitude of Acts in the Statute-book 


which might be usefully revised 
Punch office. j [——"- 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Retrospect of the Religious Life in England; 
the Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry by J ; 
Tayler, B.A.—This is a temperate, candid or 
thoughtful inquiry into the effect which the rel; i 
opinions and practices of our ancestors, whatever the 





denomination to which they belonged, hay 
| still have, on English res The subject ean 
| portant as it is ably treated. No one who = 
| well to that society can be indifferent to it. Whet} “ 
| for good or evil, certain principles are, and ie 
been, at work since the Reformation; and no earthly 
| power could resist or suspend their operation, Tos 
| certain extent they might be directed, perhaps even 
controlled, by the legislature; but by far the best 
| policy is to leave them unshackled. They are {i}j 
|of instruction; but, unfortunately, most salon 
| do not receive the benefit. They look only on 
| the surface of the stream; and do not sus 
| the existence of a deep, resistless current under- 
neath. Both the subject and the book well deserye 
an attention which cannot be expected from the 
Atheneum. We cannot enter into so wide a range as 
the tendency of opinions, though on it the welfare of 
a nation may depend. But we can cheerfully praise 
the Catholic spirit which runs through the volume, 
For this very reason, probably, coupled with its 
honesty, it may be abused; for if we have fey 
Christian philosophers, we have many zealots, and 
many more who, without caring for any religion, are 
always ready to join in a party war-cry, Such 
men should not open the book ; it is not written 
for them. 

Fauna and Flora of the County of Cork.—This 
volume is the result of the combined labours of 
several naturalists, who prepared notices of the 
plants and animals found in the county of Cork, 
for the purpose of presenting them to the meet 
ing of the British Association, held at Cork in 
1843. It may suit some parties to ridicule the 
Association, and represent its meetings as valueless; 
but whilst it leaves in its track such memorials of its 
usefulness as the volume before us, it will never want 
for interest amongst the intelligent and enlightened 
portion of the community. The preparing the lists 
and editing the present volume, have been intrusted to 
Dr. Harvey, Dr. Power and Mr. F. D. Humphreys, 
and the work has been published at the expense of 
the Cuvierian Society of Cork. The lists are care- 
fully drawn up, and in some of the divisions of the 
animals are very full. Amongst the invertebrate 
animals, the only classes given are the Mollusca, 
Crustacea and Echinodermata. The list of plants is 
very complete, and contains what is rare in local 
Floras, lists of the species of cryptogamic plants. 
Of 1,820 species enumerated, 885 are flowering 
plants, and 935 Cryptogamia. Such catalogues as 
these are not only valuable in directing the naturalist 
to the localities of plants and animals, but important 
in determining the influence which soil, climate and 
other causes exert upon the distribution of organic 
beings on the surface of the earth ; and it is to be 
hoped that local natural history societies will follow 
the good example of the Cuvierian Society of Cork, 
and publish lists of the plants and animals of their 
respective districts. 

Experimental Researches, showing Carbon to be a 
compound body made by Plants, and decomposed by 
Putrefaction, by Robert Rigg, F.R.S.—Interesting, 
as showing the danger of starting in experimental 
inquiries with a preconceived theory. The present 
position of chemical inquiries leads to the conclusion 
that a certain number of substances in nature are 
simple bodies, and amongst these is carbon. It is 
not asserted that they may not be compound ; but 
all experimental evidence is at present in favour of 
their being simple, and this theory of their ele- 
mentary nature lies af the foundation of all exper 
mental inquiries in chemistry. Should a chemi 
proceed on the supposition that they are compound, 
his conclusions would be erroneous and inconsistent 
with the nature of scientific chemistry. Such, how- 
ever, has been the course pursued by Mr. Riggi 
he rejects at the commencement the evidence on 
which chemists conclude that carbon is @ ‘simple 
body ; and from a series of ill-conducted experiments 
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ces the strange position that carbon is a com- 
pound body made by plants, and decomposed by 
tion. It is needless to say, that a work em- 

cing a history of such experiments, can possess 
little value either to the practical or the scientific man. 

The Principia; or, the First Principles of Natural 
Things, S¢-5 by Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated 
from the Latin, by the Rev. A. Clissold, M.A. Vol. I. 
"This first volume of the philosophical works of the 
celebrated Swedenborg, may so far attract the notice 
of those conversant with physical science, as to 
eventually make the public acquainted with his lead- 
ing principles. Seeing ‘The Animal Kingdom,’ of 
the same author, advertised as already published, 
and ‘The Economy of the Animal Kingdom,’ an- 
nounced for publication, we infer that al/ the works of 
§wedenborg are intended to appear in succession. 
The task of estimating their merits (including those 
of the present volume) we shall leave to the scientific 
journals, 

The State of Nations, Past and Present, by P. A. 
Beddome.—An educational book, containing passages 
of modern history in the form of question and answer, 
beginning with the northern nations in the third cen- 
tury, and ending with the war in Affghanistan. 

A Text-Book to Heresy ; or, the Evils of Tractari- 
aism and Puritanism Compared, by a true Son of 
the Church.—_“ A True Son of the Church!” God 
forbid! At all events, the writer is no true son of 
the Gospel. When shall we hear the last of polemi- 
cal disputations, which have no other effect than to 
stir up up the angry passions of man’s nature ? and 
when shall we begin to see something of the true 
Christian spirit, which is emulous of charity only ? 
It isa melancholy, but an obvious fact that disputed 
dogmas and doubtful points of discipline seem to 
constitute the sum and substance of religion, as pro- 
fesed at the present day. Away with such religion! 


Ifa tithe of the pains were taken to make men good, 
that are now taken to exasperate them,—to produce 
an union in brotherly offices instead of an imprac- 
ticable one in belief, the world would be much better, 
and religion something more than a name. 

The Scottish Church Question, by the Rev. Adol- 
phus Sydon.—A book from which more information 


may be derived than from all that has been written 
in this country, since this questio vexrata was first 
breathed. Mr. Sydon is a minister of the Prussian 
Evangelical Church, and chaplain to the garrison of 
Potsdam ; he is not, therefore, identified with either 
of the great parties that now divide the Scottish 
church, Though his feelings and even his principles 
are decidedly in favour of the Secessionists, and 
though he is sure that the Free Church system will 
eventually be that of Protestant Europe, he suffers 
no bias to mislead him in his estimate of facts, or in 
the deductions from them. 

Life in Earnest ; Six Lectures on Christian Activity 
ad Ardour, by the Rev. J. Hamilton.— Written evi- 
dently with the best intentions, but with no great 
originality, Still as the bulk of mankind require re- 
minding of duty more than being taught it, the 
absence of originality is not much to be regretted, 
especially considering the class (the mercantile) for 
whom this little book is chiefly designed. 

4 Handbook of Bible Geography, §c., illustrated 
by @ Series of New and Correct Maps.—A useful 
epitome for schools, and for such young persons as 
cannot afford to purchase the large Bible Cyclopedia, 
from which it is taken. Besides, the larger work is, 
i many instances, too critical for unlearned readers. 
Ih this respect the present volume is a suitable com- 
panion to the Bible Biography, published by the 
same bookseller. 

4 Summary View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
Ina Letter from Chief Justice Bushe (Dublin), with 
Preface, Notes, &¢., by the Rev. James Wills, A.M. 
—An excellent book,—not so much for the argu- 
ments it contains, as for its reference to works where 

best arguments may be found. The volume is 
vell edited, and has a useful appendix, 

4 Concise View of the Necessity, Nature, and 
Design of the Christian Atonement, by J. Lumley.— 

production of a thoughtful and vigorous sec- 
tarian, who denies the original sin of human nature 
‘transmitted through Adam. It is no part of our 

to enter into such controversies ; and with this 
Matement of the author's fundamental principle,— 
the atonement was designed, not to take away 





our innate guilt, but to place us in a position towards 
God, by which we may be enabled ourselves to ob- 
tain both pardon and holiness,—we take our leave of 
the volume. 

Mede’s Apostacy of the Later Times, with an Intro- 
duction, by Rev. T. R. Birks.—The name of Mede 
as an interpreter of scripture prophecy stands too 
high to be questioned by a modern critic. Mr. Birks 
defends his author against all gainsayers, and main- 
tains the Protestant interpretation @ Toutrance. 
Perhaps in this there is too much exclusiveness—but 


if books like this were not one-sided they would dis- | 


appoint expectation. 

Jacob’s Ladder; the Ascent to Heaven plainly 
pointed out, by the Rev. George Oliver, D.D 
Plain, unaffected discourses ; intended to be useful, 
and useful they may be if read in the right spirit. 


— 


A Complete Course of French, for the Use of English | 


Schools, by A. Le Dhuy. Part I.—A volume of some 
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most delightful spots in England, and, although nei- 
ther the temperature nor the constituents of the 
water will explain its beneficial action on the system, 
there can be no doubt that, accompanied with change 
of air, the bathing in and drinking pure water would 
be of service in most chronic diseases. 

The Human Body in Health and Disease.—This is 
a book on anatomy, physiology and pathology, for 
those who know nothing about these subjects, and 
admirably adapted for the purpose of engendering 
imaginary diseases. We have often stated our con- 
viction that more knowledge of the structure and 


| functions of the human body would prevent the 


| 
| 


pretension, but we are afraid not very practical, and | 


more likely to repel than to attract the young learner, 
Though it contains some valuable matter, it has small 
chance of becoming popular. 

A School Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, abridged from the larger Dictionary by W. 
Smith, L.L.D.—The abridgment of a work so well 
known needs only an announcement to insure proper 
attention. Its utility isevident ; and this is increased 
by the conciseness and clearness attained in the ar- 
ticles selected, which are appropriately illustrated 
by woodcuts from ancient works of Art. 

The Broomsgrove Greek Grammar; New Edition. 
—The Broomsgrove Greek Grammar, abridged for 
Beginners.—Both useful books, the former parti- 
cularly, from the abundance of explanatory matter 
ina smaller type. But the declensions and conju- 
gations might have been fuller with advantage to the 
learner. At present the examples of each form of 
inflexions are much too few. Valpy, in his Greek 
Grammar, was aware of this, and he supplied the 
defect very well, so far as the declension of nouns, 
adjectives and participles are concerned, though (if 
our memory does not mislead us) he is less satis- 
factory in the verbs, Jn what he did well, we wish 
other grammarians would imitate him. But unfor- 
tunately for the interests of education, the improve- 
ment of one year is discarded the next,—through 
what cause we shall not attempt to discover. 

MEDICAL WORKS. 

The Philosophy of the Water Cure, by John Bal- 
birnie, M.D.—If we did not know that the examina- 
tions for medical honours in our universities, and our 
corporations of apothecaries, surgeons and physicians 
were miserably deficient, we could hardly have be- 
lieved that a graduate in medicine and a M.A. could 
have put his name to so much nonsense as is contained 
inthis volume. We have lately heard a great deal 
from the medical profession, of the quackery and 
empiricism of illegal practitioners; but were we to 
appeal to our own library table, we should find that 
nine-tenths of books like the present are written by 
men legally qualified. For such a state of things we 
see no remedy, but enlightened public opinion. Let 
the public once understand that there is such a thing 
as the science of medicine, that its facts have accu- 
mulated with the observation of ages, and that 
its principles are as sound as those of any other 
department of human inquiry, and they will at once 
reject the pretensions of ignorant and designing 
men, who announce that they have discovered what 
cannot exist in nature, “ a panacea,” “ an universal 
remedy.” 

The London Medical Directory, 1845. Churchill. 
—To all who attach importance to the qualifications 
and literary productions of medical men, as a test of 
their efficiency, this work will be found a useful 
guide ; and it will be not only useful as a directory, 
but as a record of the history and literature of the 
medical profession. This first attempt is necessarily 
imperfect. 

A Guide to the Use of the Buxton Waters, by W. H. 
Robertson, M.D.—The merit of these waters consists 
in the fact that they possess a temperature of 82° 
Fahr. They therefore constitute a tepid bath of 
moderate temperature. The solid contents of the 
water form fifteen grainsin the gallon. The gaseous 
contents are one inch and a half of carbonic acid and 
four inches of nitrogen in the gallon. The spring 
from which the water flows is situated in one of the 





public from employing quacks and impostors, but that 
they should attempt to treat their own diseases would, 
we believe, only increase the evil they might be desi- 
rous of averting. The description of diseases, then, in 
this book can have no other object than that of leading 
people to doctor themselves, and that although the 
author frequently says,“ but of course it must be under 
the superintendence of proper advice.” We would 


| ask him as to whether it would not be better to seek 


“proper advice” without consulting his book. The 
fact is, the present book strikes usas being an attempt 
to substitute a work having some small claim to 
modern scientific knowledge, for the miserable pro- 
duction known as Buchan’s Domestic Medicine 

Memoirs of the Life of a Country Surgeon.—A very 
good subject for a volume, but those who expect to 
find much to interest them in this sketch will be 
mistaken. The author, with many others of his class, 
seems to think, that the medical profession is solely 
dependent upon legislative enactments for its utility 
and position in society. He has accordingly given a 
sketch of his life to prove what every one is willing, 
we believe, to admit, that the life of a country apo- 
thecary is frequently one of hard work, mental anx- 
iety and insufficient pay—and that Sir J. Graham, in 
consideration of these things, ought, in his new 
Bill, to give them the highest position in the arti- 
ficial grades of the profession. We are sorry to see 
the carping of one part of the profession, the dis- 
satisfaction of another, and the selfishness of nearly 
all, successfully preventing the government from 
carrying out what the whole profession seems to allow 
is substantially a good measure. The great evils of 
which the intelligent part of the profession have to 
complain at the present, are the rottenness and insuf- 
ficiency of the old corporations, and the want of an 
uniform standard of qualification, throughout the 
United Kingdom; and both these evils would, we 
apprehend, be removed by the Bill of Sir J. Graham. 

The Physiology of Digestion, considered with rela- 
tion to the principles of Dietetics, by A. Combe, M.D.— 
A fifth edition of this work attests its popularity, and 
we can recommend it asa good epitome of the im- 
portant subjects of which it treats. 

A Treatise on Corns, Bunions, the Diseases of Nails, 
and the General Management of the Feet, by Lewis 
Durlacher.—We are no advocates for dividing the 
medical profession into as many classes as there are 
organs of the body, because each organ is so depen- 
dent on others for its health, that he who would cure 
diseases in one, must know the functions of all others. 
But there are some diseases which medical men seem 
universally to neglect, and among these there are 
none more troublesome and painful than corns and 
bunions. M. Durlacher has long been known as a 
successful practitioner in this neglected branch of the 
healing art, and he has produced the volume before 
us, as the result of his experiences for the benefit of 
those less learned on these subjects than himself. 
We have examined it with care, and can recommend 
it,as containing much useful information on subjects 
on which we have often in yain sought instruction in 
extensive medical libraries. 

Remarks on the use of Vivisection as a means of Sci- 
entific Research, by Richard Jameson.—This letter is 
addressed to the Earl of Caernaryon, President of the 
Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, It is 
devoted to the exposure of the sophistical arguments 
pervading the works published by this society. Mr. 
Jameson argues that the investigation of living 
animals, which is sometimes attended with pain, is 
necessary to a knowledge of many departments of 
medical inquiry, and that it is not less morally cul- 
pable to kill animals for the sake of finding the means 
of relieving pain in the human body, than to kill 
them for the purpose of relieving hunger, He also 
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points out the inconsistency of this society in prose- 
cuting the cock-fighters and badger-baiters, while 
the more fashionable and aristocratic stag and hare 
hunters are not only allowed to go on with impunity, 
but many of them figure as patrons and patronesses 
of the society. The letter is well written; but we 
think the author might have pointed out more 
forcibly the fact, that only in proportion as the brain, 
the seat of consciousness, is developed do animals 
suffer pain, and that it is a wrong notion to suppose 
that the lower animals suffer equal pain from the 
same causes with ourselves. 


Elementary Instruction in Chemical Analysis, by 
Dr. C. R. Fresenius, translated by J. L. Bullock. — 
The fact of Dr. Fresenius conducting the course of 
elementary instruction in mineral analysis in the 
University of Giessen, must give to this work a 
claim on the attention of students of chemistry. 
Professor Liebig himself, in a preface which he has 
written for this volume, says he can confidently 
recommend from personal experience the method 
pursued by Dr. Fresenius. It will be found a useful 
guide for those first entering the laboratory, and 
serve as an introduction to more elaborate works on 
chemical analysis. The translation was undertaken 
by Mr. Bullock, at the suggestion of Professor 
Lielig, and he has further been assisted by Dr. 
Fresenius, in rendering the English translation as 
perfect as possible, so that it may be regarded asa 
fair exposition of the elementary instruction in 
analysis so successfully pursued at Giessen. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Paris, October 4. 

Art a season when the world of Fine Art is as dull 
as the world of fashion in London, Paris is like an 
ant-hill for liveliness and bustle and swarms of eager- 
eyed bodies, running hither and thither to and from 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, where an exhibition of 
architectural designs, pictures and sculptures centra- 
lizes attraction at present. The productions are of 
two distinct classes; the one entitled “ grands prix,” 
being those works to which prizes have been awarded 
by the Institute, and which gain their authors a right 
of residence at the French Academy in Rome ; the 
other denominated “ envois de Rome,” being works 
which former prizemen, now resident at Rome, 
have transmitted, as fruits of that patronage, to 
prove it was, and is still, deserved. Whether 
academies aid or injure Fine Arts occasions much 
ink-shed and venom-shed; perhaps the truth is 
they do sustain it at a certain respectable height, 
when it would otherwise become debased alto- 
gether; but in return they keep it down to this their 
own level, because no corporate ambition, taste, 
spirit, or talent ever rises above a medium standard, 
The principal work, the most imposing by its subject 
and size, now exhibited here, seems illustrative of my 
theory. We have a Roman scene represented, and 
all the rules of classic composition observed with 
laudable diligence and some success, The sight of it 
would charm the soul of Benjamin West almost back 
from Paradise! To me it was as good as a Gorgon’s 
head—petrified me for the time into an object no 
less frigid and stiff than itself. Our Royal Academy 
it may be, would not disserve English Art, if they 
forwarded a few of their prizemen to Rome upon the 
express condition of studying correct design, and of cul- 
tivating the noble taste which ancient models inspire ; 
but the French Academy, I apprehend, would benefit 
native Art more if it interdicted its protegés all artistic 
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AN IMAGE. 
Sounds of music in the palace, 
Festal lute and lyre, 
Swelling in a sudden triumph 
Higher still and higher! 
Sounds of dancers, in their gladness 
Bounding through the hall, 
Sounds of young, sweet, singing voices ;— 
While through all, through all, 
Steals the tinkling silvery murmur 
Of the fountain’s fall ! 


But that voice of exultation 
Soon doth faint and die;— 
Riseth now a cry of mourning 
And fierce agony. 
O’er the mirth and o’er the revel 
Sinks the funeral pall ; 
And the funeral bell is tolling ;— 
But through all, through all, 
Steals the tinkling, silvery murmur 
Of the fountain’s fall. 


So, within the palace chambers 
f full many a heart, 
One thought oftentimes doth linger, 
And will not depart : 
Grief may moan, or sadness languish, 
Or bright joy befall,— 
That one thought is interwoven 
Still through all, through all, 
Like the tinkling, silvery murmur 
Of the fountain’s fall. 
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nion with Rome till out of their pupilage— 
nay, if it prohibited them any imitation of any Greek 
or Roman statue, sculpture, fresco, or design what- 
soever. The grand difficulty is to prevent a French 
tyro becoming ultra-classical! “ His warriors, even 
though wild Indians, are Syllas and Catilines,one frown 
from top to toe every man of them,—each muscle 
throughout the whole anatomy stretched or contracted 
upon the rack of passion till you think it must snap 
or twist itself into a Gordian knot with the intense 
effort. His heroes look as if, like Bottom, they were 
for “a part to tear a cat in, to make all split ;” while 
his senators and sage grave men render dignity ridi- 
culous by their rigid pompousness, as if they had 
swallowed a lictor’s fasces of rods, or, to use the 
vulgar simile, a faggot of pokers. Pillars of state, 
indeed, when their heads are frizzled like Corinthian 
capitals, and their limbs seem fluéed parallel to each 
other, where they stand so upright on their pedestals! 
How a French student can imagine such exaggeration 
genuine classic grandeur passes comprehension. He 
has but to glance at the Sextus Pompeius or Trajan in 
the Louvre to discern what a sublime character their 
perfect calm of attitude and expression gives them— 
with what overpowering majesty it invests their sight- 
less images, and bespeaks the persons themselves, if 
at all like them, worthy to be masters of half the 
globe! Ultra-classicalness, however, rather was than 
is the monomania of French art ; except the above- 
mentioned picture (painted by M. Lebouy), no work 
now exhibited deserves that epithet. 

A small cast, ‘ Theseus finding the Sword and San- 
dals under a. Rock,’ must be allowed classic in the just 
and best sense of the term. It doesthe artist, Jean Bap- 
tiste Guilliaume, 80 much credit as to make me conjec- 
ture that his works will one day or other do his country 
the same. Pure and ideal forms elevating common 
nature, nature lending them her indispensable truth, 
at least its semblance, combine without awkward 
junction or jealous collision to develope the subject 
elegantly and expressively, yet neither in a spirit of 
effeminate grace nor stage-effectiveness. Still, per- 
haps, it wants that decided impress of genius—beau- 
tiful invention. The Thesean myth is re-produced— 
well re-produced,—but embellished by no feature 
new to me,—for even fables have their inner 
verities. Nevertheless, I thought this the pearl of 


the whole collection, while another critic would, per- 





adventure, dissolve it to nothing in his vinegar! It 











































































obtained the first prize for sculpture. errr 
and only other, rewarded, a Fate ete wet aan 
though an evident portrait from life, out-Medea 
Medea in remorseless truculence of expression Ts 
author, M. Salmson, may have flattered the ‘lady. 
original’s mental pretensions at the cost of her moral 
attractions. Some women had rather be depicted 
fierce 4/ossas than amiable Amandas, and deem them. 
selves, like Sal Jennings,— 

Ne’er so sure our interest to create 

As when they touch the brink of all we hate! 

Since my last sojourn here, about a dozen years 

ago, French art, I think, has undergone a very de- 
cided change, yet appears still not to have quite com. 
pleted its transitive movement. The modifications 
already adopted are momentous—in subject, form 
and colour,—I might add mechanism, Religious 
subjects, which were then almost proscribed, now pre- 
dominate,—at least the spiritual over the classical, 
Classical form likewise seems now less in favour than 
natural ; and good colouring is cultivated instead of 
contemned, as an incumbrance, by French painters 
An incumbrance, forsooth, because their narroy- 
minded compatriot, Nicolas Poussin, found it such to 
his limited powers, and therefore pronounced it such 
to all fine pictures! Whence arose this antagonistic 
school of art among our once Poussin and David- 
worshipping neighbours? Reaction alone might have 
done much ; it has long been at work, and produced 
isolated results, even before the above epoch; for 
example, Delaroche’s and Decamp’s performances, to 
mention none else. Perhaps emulation of England 
did somewhat towards the French pictorial, as well 
as political revolution; her colour has long been 
“the envy of surrounding nations, and the admira- 
tion of the world.” I wish she were no less anxious 
to amalgamate tlieir good draughtsmanship with her 
peculiar excellence than they are to unite both. It 
strikes me that our artists could easier become skilful 
draughtsmen than theirs (despite their Watteau!) 
able colourists: Yet they have, beyond question, 
made a considerable advance in this beautiful 
province of painting; the decorative, not to say 
meretricious, taste of the age favours it. All these 
French prize-pictures exhibit an attempt at good 
colour, some a partial attainment of it. Freer 
mechanism follows it of necessity. The same 
may be said upon their new choice of subject and 
style of form. Manipulation has changed along with 
these, too, and abreast with them, which it will ever 
do, I might affirm as a general principle. The prize 
subject given, ‘Christ Mocked,’ was a test of public 
religious feeling, if not of the painters’ secret per- 
suasion ; it lent itself to ribald or visible details, 
which, a few years ago, would have been doubtless 
introduced, yet were now avoided with scrupulous 
reverence either for the subject itself or popular 
opinion about it. The visitors, also, I remarked, 
though almost all young men, gave not a single out- 
ward and visible sign of gracelessness, while they con- 
templated a scene that would have inspired many 3 
profane jest among such gens d’esprit, disciples of 
Diderot and Voltaire, at, and long after, the Revolu- 
tion. However, the chief modification French Art 
has undergone, is in the character of its forms; 
wherein, from a style of design vigorously, impor- 
tunately, and perpetually classical as they called 
it, our nimble-witted neighbours took a skip, hop, 
and a jump to the very opposite style of common- 
life modelling, and thus naturalism threatens to be- 
come little less predominant than pseudo-idealism 
was before. Statuesque painters indeed still exist, 
who, like M. Ingres, keep this death-stricken school 
half alive by skilful treatment; but it cannot re 
establish its constitution, always rotten to the core, 
nor can its last struggles be much protracted unles 
the opponent school, by its indiscretion, re-animate 
its fallen rival. Naturalism may go into excesses 
as well as idealism: Delaroche, himself, exemplifies 
this; his scragged Saints and sheep-necked Sera- 
phim are true enough to common nature, but 8 
common nature the nature of such beings? Never- 
theless to the natural style of form or draughtsman- 
ship now adopted, I ascribe, in great measure, the 
much subdued exaggeration and bombastic alr 
which distinguishes many French works even of au 
bitious pretension at present. French Art has hitherto 
been ever more or less theatrical : from the ai 
scenes and tableaux of Poussin to the Bonapartest 
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‘sen pieces and Revolutionary pomposities of late 
Se iei ainters. About Louis the Fourteenth’s 
or still living pat 

me, this theatrical taste tended most towards the 
ene or what Polonius would call the pastoral- 

ic, when Watteau, Lancret, and others, repre- 
-folk enacting Arcadian shepherds and 

gented court 8 P / 
erdesses among the gay parterres and fringed 
yel-walks of Versailles or Marly. About the Re- 
lican era it tended altogether towards the tragic, 
and instead of “ natio comeeda est,” the dog-latin de- 
scription, “natio trageda est” became applicable. It 
was towardsthe French tragic too,—a most spasmodical 
jes! To me the performances of David's school 
upon canvas, often suggest plays got up in an Hépital 
des Fous, where the madmen, to make themselves 
look more inflexible heroes, wear their strait-waist- 
coats! This passion for stage-effect had not much 
diminished a dozen years ago, perhaps will never 
tly decrease ; but I must re-affirm the fact, that 
neither pictures nor sculptures of the new school 
ive it scope; their naturalism as to form pervades, 
and modifies their inner spirit also, Among the 
numerous candidate prize-pictures and sculptures, 
none were reprehensible on the score of theatric 
display, of over-pronounced expression, action, or 

attitude. 

M. Cabanel, who obtained the second prize, pro- 
mises to become an able artist. Many of his figures 
sre good; the principal one represents the Man of 
Sorrows and Sufferance with feeling; a gray-headed 
mocker is very well painted; the whole composition 
skilful. I preferred a rejected work (which stood 
righth at the exhibition) to the first prize-picture by 
M. Leon Bénouville ; but some relish for the coarse 
revolutionary style yet imbues the Committee of Taste, 
and so this @ la lanterne scene succeeded. All these 
pictures, perhaps, want that smooth and finished ap- 
pearance, of such facile attainment in monotonous 
ultra-classical execution, where colour and varied 
texture and depth offer no difficulties to mechanism ; 
practice, however, will improve the French naturalisti, 
every way needful, if they be resolute workmen, 
sedulous, and earnest after excellence. 

I have mentioned one picture sent from Rome 
with dispraise, and would fain balance the account 
with a panegyric on some of its companions, But 
they baffle my generous intent; I can only call 
M. Damery’s ‘Sleeping Youth,’ a creditable effort in 
design, and M. Biennoury’s ‘Salmacis’ and ‘Idyl 
suggested by Aleman’ creditable failures in colour. 
M. Larrone’s production, ‘Scene from Adrian's Villa 
near Tivoli,’ could ill please an English eye accus- 
tomed to the fine compositions of Lee and the sparkle 
of Creswick’s sun-tipt landscapes—to the beauties of 
unnumbered other works by British artists without 
name, and students still greener than the verdant 
objects they delineate. French landscapists generally, 
even when veterans, seem but mere boys compared 
toour adepts, so fur as the mysteries of artistic touch 
and tint, and tone, and effect, are concerned. The 
prize historical landscape now exhibited, would not 
gain the wooden spoon at a similar contest in 
London. Its competitor, I was unfortunate (or 
fortunate) enough to arrive too late for a sight of ; 
they must have been dolorous! ‘ Ulysses and Nausicaa’ 
fumished the subject-—pretence I should call it, if 
they all resembled M. Jean Achille Bénouville’s com- 
position, for Homer himself, had he Argus’s hundred 
eyes, could neither detect the personages nor the 
meaning of his own tale, nor the place nor the 
period he assigned it, under the characterless or 
anti-characteristic figures and features which this 
very unhistorical landscape contains. Still I repeat, 
both it and the work above mentioned attempt faith- 
ful imitation of nature, and agreeable colour—a pre- 
lude to success hereafter by the French School, if 
not by these particular painters. 

Of the sculpture sent from Rome, three specimens 
are in the classical, three in the natural style, of in- 
vention: two others are copies. But the former 
specimens are so little ultra-classical, that even 
Mutius Sezevola’ is modelled after common life, and 
a bas-relief of ‘Flamen and Vestals’ also. This last 
by M. Cavelier, has great merit; quiet grandeur of 
effect as well as truth of expression and careful work- 
manship. M. Gruyére’s* Female Bather’ pleased me 

3, her forms, where prominent themselves, are 
too impottunate, her attitude contorted, corkscrew 

till she looks impaled upon that article, and 





bends the line of beauty far beyond what Hogarth 
himself could approve—bespeak theatrical taste not 
yet quite banished the domain of French art. I have 
Jeft my pen no space for a single hairstroke about 
the specimens of Architecture. 





Venice, September 15th, 1945. 

For the lover of the picturesque I can imagine few 
more inviting rambles than one amongst the remoter 
valleysof the ItalianTyrol. Ourlast toek us from Trent 
by the Fleimser Thal, across the spur of the dolomite 
chain of mountains into the Grédner and Gader 
valleys—from whence we entered Italy again, by the 
Ampezzo pass. Within the short compass of a few 
miles, the walker (here one must walk,) sees the 
south stiffening and darkening into the north,—and 
the latter, again, melting into the south, as distinctly as 
though he were overlooking the slides of a phantas- 
magoria. One day, for instance, he may be among 
the silk-winders, whose free black eyes and bodkined 
hair and sprightly speech,—with all the frame-work 
of vine and mulberry and fig-tree around them,— 
will remind him of Browning's ‘ Pippa:’ the next, on 
high mountain pastures, among a people whose voices, 
by perpetually talking from hill to hill, have got a 
strained shrillness of pitch; and where he looks 
only on such severe objects and accessories as chalets 
and pine trees and ice peaks: a third night and 
day again may restore him to some deserted Italian 
town, such as Ceneda or Conegliano,—with its sub- 
urb of haggard pleasure houses, the stucco peeling 
off their walls, their prison-like wooden shutters never 
painted ; a city where tailors ply their trade in the 
streets, among baskets full of peaches and yellow figs 
—singing the while some scrap of Verdi's last opera ; 
in short, to all that sluttish picturesque truce between 
teeming nature and lazy man, which announces that 
the two have agreed to do as little for each other as 
possible. But it is before he comes so unmistakeably 
upon Italy, that the people will be found interesting. 
There seems some teaching in the valleys, such as it | 
is. While we were despatching our roadside bread 
and wine at Grumes, in the Fleimser Valley,—we | 
hailed a passing school-urchin, and examined his | 
class-book. It contained the history of St. Hubert, | 
and was better written than spelt, A day or| 
two later, onthe summit of the Grédner Joch,—three | 
cowherds, two men and a woman, came and lolled 
on the crisp turf beside us, to devour with eager cu- 
riosity the “carta geografica”—reading the names 
with ease; and, apparently, knowing the places with 
fair intelligence. Then it is hereabouts that those 
pine wood images are cut, which are such com- 
fortable toys for “ Young England” to break—or 
bite. At Abtei, in one of the homeliest of inns, 
one branch of this home-manufacture has been em- 
ployed tastefully and effectively. The walls and ceilings 
of the rooms are panelled with unvarnished deal,gar- 
nished with some little inlaying ; the cornices to the 
window curtains,—possibly toexempt them from being 
sneered at as aluxury,—“‘contrived a double debt to 
pay” by serving as shelves forthe guest-crockery. Then 
the peasantry are well and warmly clad,—on holi- 
days, gorgeously. I shall never forget a nymph we 
met at Stern :—she was a comely girl, wearing the 
flapping yellow felt hat,—which matrons render 
comfortable by crowning with a heavy cupola of 
knitted dark wool. Hers was bound with wide green 
ribbon, and ornamented with streamers and a bouquet. 
Her stockings and handkerchief were brilliant scar- 
let,—her petticoat deep blue,—her spencer violet, 
with clean white linen sleeves, and a green velvet 
bodice lacing over a patch of rich embroidery. The 
Celadons we saw at Abtei, hardly worthy of such an 
Amelia, were gay, after the soberer male fashion, and 
substantially clad. We heard among them, in per- 
fection, that sort of untaught part-singing which made 
the fortune of the Rainer family :—I never listened 
to a richer bass bourdon, or toa more piercing and 
accurately tuned falsetto:—at a distance the effect 
was delicious ; the very thing for “a person” (to adopt 
Lady Wishfort’s classification) to retain in his ante- 
room on state occasions,—worth an army of brass 
bands ; though when heard close at hand, too pene- 
trating, if not coarse. After the singing came 
dancing, for it was the festival of the Madonna, and, 
though I well remember the historical Doiia Lola 
Montes, and La Nena, and other so-called national 
dancers, who have appeared from time to time at our 








theatres,—I could have sent home one couple, in 
every respect, both as regards piquancy, variety, and 
artless elegance, especially in the management of 
their arms, better calculated to please a cultivated 
audience, could they retain before it their good- 
natured and simple aspect of enjoyment. 

This sounds all very Arcadian. Some, too, I am 
aware, will regard the state of mind and opinion of . 
these remote people as little less beatific ; for they 
are sincerely devout in one sense of the word. Every 
house is crammed with images and holy texts. One 
night I slept under the protection of a portrait of 
Domenica Lazzari_(whom, strangely enough, no 
one mentioned to us while we were halting at Ca- 
priana: the people there were, indeed, full of a 
Madonna della Palude at Botzen). Another morning 
we breakfasted at the feet of a crucifix so huge as 
disagreeably to suggest to some of us the idea of 
taking our coffee on an altar. This intimate mixture 
of awful symbols and material practices can only be 
described thus familiarly. Then, the landlord of 
the red-deal house at Abtei,—unlike the jolly wild 
Tyrolese hostess we found at the Cantonniera Santa 
Maria on the Stelvio, who boasted with impudent 
gusto how she had danced with a pfarrer, and how 
she should like to dance with an erzbischof—was 
seriously distressed at the idea of having housed 
beneath his roof a member of a married priesthood. 
These will be admired as signs of grace by some ;— 
but even those best disposed to defend the beauty 
of primitive eustoms and traditional opinions, sedu- 
lously cherished by paternal governments, will hardly 
deny the discrepancy betwixt the comfortless dirt of 
the houses, and such flower-like holiday gear as has 
been described ;—or contest, as a moral truth, that 
perpetual and shameless attempts to overreach 
simple travellers, come out with a very bad grace at 
the feet of these seraphic portraits. 

I have been only sketching what lies on the sur- 
face—what I have seen; but cannot help offering 
a speculation or two forced upon me at every step. 
It is impossible for one not given over to middle age 
exclusiveism not to ask, amidst these,—may I notadd, 
among every scene which northern Italy presents ?— 
on what is founded the dread of modern science 
and education, so pathetically mistrusted as destruc- 
tive? Is the Utilitarian steam-engine as great a 
ravager of popular innocence and poetical beauty as 
medieval feudalism or war? With regard to this 
place, for instance, whence I write, I observe in 
Murray's Handbook,* a sentimental lamentation 
against the Strada Ferrata, as certain to destroy 
the picturesque sanctity of this haunted city. Who 
that has eyes and memory will not rather rejoice 
over it as calculated to restore the romance of Vene- 
tian prosperity? Entering, as the railroad does, 
into the quarter of the Canaregio, there is only 
one of the scenic beauties of the city impaired 
by it. The grand views of Venice from the 
seaward lagoons remain as heretofore: while the 
life already brought into* the town by it, in 
its incomplete state, to the amount of some five 
hundred persons a day, is past dispute. Four years 
ago [Ath. No. 728] 1 expressed a wish that some 
benevolent potentate would save Venice. That 
wish is in process of accomplishment: the palaces 
on the Grand Canal are fast finding tenants (the 
Casa d'Oro was the other day purchased by Mdlle. 
Taglioni),—I can sce in many remembered places 
repair going on where, heretofore, was desolation and 
ruin. The shops have multiplied and increased in 
richness, (the booksellers only remaining at a desolate 
standstill), while the Piazza of St. Mark is, I verily 
believe, gayer of an evening with crowds and music 
than it has been since the days of poor feeble Doge 
Manini. Assuredly it is brighter ; thanks to another 
innovation, the mention of which is apt to make 





* I cannot let this occasion pass without calling Mr. 
Murray's attention to the unsatisfactory nature of his 
Handbook for Northern Italy—an exception in its 
It seems, as far as we have tested it, to be incomplete in 
matter, prejudiced in tone, and overladen with the 
writer's own peculiar theories of Art (some of them 
set at nought by his own illustrations or pleasantries 
elsewhere stated). As an inst : it is thing too 
much in a critic who is so oe. severe on Lord Byron's 
specification of one of the Manfrini Titians, to have omitted, 
in his notice of that gallery, all mention of two among its 
capi @’ opera, the cabinet ‘ Deposition,’ by Raffaelle, and 
Correggio’s ‘Magdalen,’ where the well known leading 
figure of the Dresden Collection has been repeated in a 
standing posture. 
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the fastidious lovers of antique quietism call for “an 
ounce of civet”—I mean the introduction of gas, the 
gain and the glory of which brilliant light were never 
more strikingly evidenced than here. The arcades 
of Scamozzi and Sansovino, and Bergamasco, the old 
Saracenic facade of the ducal palace, the barbaric 
sumptuousness of old St. Mark*s, seem under its speil 
to cast off all their day-light pallor of decay. Whocould 
desire the restoration of the former gloom? and were it 
not wiser and better than thus to bewail a past which 
can never return,{to accept and improve the present, 
with all its means and appliances of light and ameli- 
oration, with ready thankfulness—howsoever we may 
regard the past, as a noble dream, or a picturesque 
song, or a storehouse of deep truths, the principle of 
which is eternal, though the form and fashions thereof 
must pass away in accordance with the lot of mor- 
tality ? 





Carlsbad, August, 1945. 

Have you ever heard of a Latin poetess, of the six- 
teenth century, called Westonia,—who lies buried in 
the Church of St. Thomas, at Prague? Her works 
are, as I am told, extremely rare. ‘They are entitled, 
*Parthenicon Elizabethe Westonie, nobilis Angle, 
longé celeberrime,’—and consist chiefly of elegiac 
poems, in the Latin language. They went through 
five editions: one in 1602, at Frankfurt-d Oder; 
another, in 1606, at Prague; in 1609, one at 
Leipzig; at Frankfurt-d-M. and in Holland, in 
1725. It is extraordinary that Latin poems, by an 
English lady, of sufficient merit to excite so much 
attention, through so long a period, in Germany and 
Holland, should be so little known to the public of 
England. Among the illustrious names of female 
scholars, at the head of which we are accustomed to 
see Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, the daughters 
of Sir Thomas More, &c., I never recollect to have 
seen the name of Elizabeth Weston, though it seems 
to deserve to stand foremost. 

Pelzel, the historian of Bohemia, published a me- 
moir of her, in 1777. She was born at London, in 
1582; and was still a child when misfortunes drove 
her father from his native land. He resided for 
some time in France and Italy; and at length took 
refuge in the little secluded town of Brux, between 
Carlsbad and Téplitz:—and here I cannot help 
stopping to make a remark on what are called 
“advantages” in the education of young ladies. 
If you ever passed through Brux, you have pro- 
bably siid to yourself,_What a place to live 
in! how cut off from everything! what a stagna- 
ticn of ideas! In Brux, in the end of the sixteenth 
century, when the roads of Bohemia must have been 
nearly impassable, when travellers were not, when 
books must have been slowly and with difficulty 
— Elizabeth Jane Weston not only made 

erself perfect mistress of German and Bohemian— 
both which languages were then spoken there—but 
became an eminent and elegant Latin scholar, in that 
age of scholarship. During her residence in Italy, 
Elizabeth had learned the language of that country; 
and in her Bohemian retreat, under the tuition of a 
learned man named John Hammon, she gained such 
a complete mastery of Latin, as not only to read it 
with perfect facility, but to compose in it elegies, 
which were regarded by her learned cotemporaries 
as the most successful imitations of the style and ver- 
sification of Ovid (Balthazar Caminzus calls her the 
rival of Ovid). Unhappily, hers were no fantastic 
sorrows: her life seems to have afforded but too 
much real cause for elegiac complaint. Her father 
died when she was only fifteen, leaving his widow 
and children to struggle with poverty and injustice. 
The house and land he had bought were sold to pay 
his debts; and the residue of the proceeds of the sale 
being withheld from them, they went to Prague to 
solicit redress. Tere, new difficulties awaited them. 
Peter Wok, of Rosenberg, one of the great nobles of 
Bohemia, who had been their constant friend and 
protector, had just espoused the cause of the Refor- 
mation, and had consequently fallen into disfayour 
with Rodolf II. Deprived of his support, they 
waited in vain for an opportunity of appealing to the 
Emperor ;—their small resources were exhausted, and 
they fell into complete poverty. 

From this extremity of distress they were rescued 
by a learned canon of the Cathedral of Prague, 

tthold of Breitenberg (surnamed Pontanus, from 





Brux, his native place). He not only assisted them 
himself, but procured them powerful and generous 
friends among the learned men of that city—one of 
whom took the mother and daughter into his house, 
and interested the Grand Chancellor, Zdenko von 
Lobkowitz, in their behalf. Spite of this powerful 
intercession, their affairs remained undecided; when, 
in 1600, a new calamity befel them, in the death 
of Elizabeth’s brother—a young man of twenty, of 
the highest promise, who was studying at Ingolstadt. 
—It was under the load of these accumulated mis- 
fortunes, that this extraordinary girl gave utterance 
to her sorrow in the pathetic and graceful verse, 
which soon attracted the attention of the learned 
world throughout Europe. The most eminent scho- 
lars of the age wrote to her, expressing their wonder 
and admiration. Among them, we find the names of 
Scaliger, Lipsius, Paulus Melissus, and others. 

Two years afterwards, John Leo of Eisenach, 
councillor of the Duke of Brunswick and the Prince 
of Anhalt, and their agent at the Imperial court at 
Prague, himself a scholar and a poet, touched by the 
virtues, the misfortunes, and the talents of this admi- 
rable girl, offered her his hand. With his advice 
and aid, the affairs of her family were at length 
brought to a conclusion. She addressed a letter in 
Latin verse, and another in prose, to King James I., 
—which interested the learned monarch so much that 
he wrote, with his own hand, to the Emperor in her 
favour. This intercession instantly prevailed. She 
expresses her joy, at being at length freed from the 
anxieties and humiliations of a suppliant, She tells 
her muse :— 

Carmine lugubri non fata sinistra dolebis, 


Ad proceres nec jam ducet arundo preces; 
Non supplex mea vota feres ad Cesaris aulam, 


Her happiness was of short duration. She bore, in 
rapid succession, seven children,—only three of whom 
(daughters) survived her,—and died at the early age 
of thirty. Contemporary writers speak in terms of 
the highest admiration and respect of her virtues,— 
her modesty, resignation, and piety. Scaliger calls her 
“a prodigy of virtue.”” From the time when she took 
upon herself the sacred duties of a wife and mother, 
she ceased to write—or at least to publish,—and 
devoted herself entirely to her children. 
Her singular and tragical history is summed up in 
the following lines: — 
Me diversa suam sibi natio vindicat, unum 
Cui vix concedunt invida fata locum. 
Anglia avos numerat, Germania nostra nepotes ; 
Illa dedit cunas, hac documenta, lares, 
Gallia linguarum commercia, et Itala jactat, 
Et varias rerum terra Bohema vices. 


And in the epitaph written by her husband— 
D. O. M. 8, 
L. M. 
Elizabethe Joanne Westonix 
Nobilitate Patria Preclara 
Britannia 
Seculi nostri sulpitie 
Cui nomen dant liter 
Tilibati 
Minerve floris 
Suade decoris 
Musarum delicii 
Feminarum exempli 
Penes quam dedala natura 
Omnia ingenii bona 
Esse voluit. 
Leo Ise is Dlustriss. Duc. Brunsw. et Lun, 
necnon Prine, Anhalt Cons, et Agentis in Aula Cesarea 
Conjugi suavissime 
Desideratissime 
Planeque incomparabili 
Plurimis ~ lachrymis. 


T 





Vixit annos XXX et tres septimanas, 
Septem liberorum mater extitit, 

Tres filias super terram liquit, 
Quatuor filios sub terra ante se condidit. 
Obiit Prage xxiii Novemb. Anno CIQIOCXIL 
(The arms. } 


Tlie pietatis honos, have sunt pia vota mariti, 
Tfunc titulum mentis servat sibi fama superstis. 


Westonia, as she is always called by her cotem- 
poraries, does not seem to have kept up any con- 
nexion or correspondence with the land of her birth, 
except in the single instance above mentioned,—her 
epistle to James I. 

Her touching history furnishes another answer to 
the vulgar, but waning, prejudice, that serious studies 
and high intellectual endowments disqualify a woman 
for the serious duties of life. She was, it is true, 
trained in a still higher and more invigorating school 





than even that of letters; she was n: i 
versity and exile. In her dull colitade, bee * 
heart and mind had time to develope thease 
undisturbed by the destructive variety of pl 
and equally destructive variety of pursuits, by which 
all vigorous and solid qualities are frittered awa 
The genius and erudition, which so brilliantly abel 
her youth, were but preludes to her far more admi- 
rable devotion to duties, the whole force and sanctit 
of which such as she can best feel. 7 
[This interesting sketch of the personal history of 
a distinguished countrywoman is not the less welcome 
because our correspondent is in error in supposing 
that her works are unknown in England. Elizabeth 
Jane Weston has her appropriate niche amongst 
‘Fuller's Worthies,’ and is commemorated in 
George Ballard’s ‘Memoirs of British Ladies! 
“She is,” says Chalmers, “commended by Scaliger, 
and complimented by Nicholas May in a Latin epic 
gram. She is placed by Evelyn, in his ‘ Numismata,’ 
among learned women,—and by Phillips among fe- 
male poets. She is ranked, by Farnaby, with Sir 
Thomas More and the best Latin poets of the six. 
teenth century.”] 





; Sipe sonege: Brussels. 

_ Tue pictures at this triennial Exhibition amount 
to a larger number than usual; and not only the 
customary large Hall, but many contiguous rooms 
and passages have been given up to them. These 
latter, however, are of such labyrinthine construe. 
tion, that it doubtless happens to many, as it did to 
ourselves, on returning to the hotel, to discover that 
they have entirely missed some ten or a dozen prin- 
cipal apartments; and this liability is increased by 
the very means taken to prevent it—the words “ig 
sortie par ici,” being written over the entry to each 
fresh suite. Unfortunately this cannot be done with 
impunity, as the good pictures are scattered indis- 
criminately on high-roads and by-roads, and some 
of the best are placed in such out-of-the-way comers 
that they seem intended as a special reward for those 
who are clever enough to find them out. The ar 
rangement, also, of the pieces in the Catalogue has 
been contrived so as to prevent the slightest clue to 
their position in the rooms—the artists being placed 
alphabetically in the one, with their united families 
comfortably below them, while in the other, as in 
most exhibitions, the strictest separation has been 
enforced, and no two of the same name allowed 
to remain together. The consequence of which is, 
that you may wander from “ dewy morn to rosy eve” 
without a chance of hitting upon high noon day, 
But these are trifling inconveniences; the game 
would be amusing enough, and very excellent exer- 
cise too, if there were only a small body of indi- 
viduals regularly appointed by the Government to 
tell you when you burn. 

The Exhibition is considered second-rate as com- 
pared with preceding ones, and has certainly a full 
complement of trumpery—at the same time it con- 
tains many pictures of great merit, and is in other 
respects interesting to one not very familiar with 
modern Dutch and Belgian art. You feel at 
the first glance that you are in the land of flat shores, 
and beautiful flowers—of Flemish fétes and Dutch 
interiors,—that the prevailing subjects of the present 
day are the same which supplied Teniers, Mieris, 
Jan Steen, and Backhuysen—nay, even that the pro- 
minent features of Rubens himself are still preserved ; 
and that, in short, whatever may be the faults or in- 
feriorities of the modern school, it still retains a glow- 
ing palette and a free hand. Manual execution, m- 
deed, is the great excellence of this generation of 
artists, as it was of their predecessors. On this ac- 
count it is that the large middle class of genre painters 
decidedly take the lead in point of merit—the beau- 
ties of manual execution being legitimately con 
spicuous in subjects ‘of mere imitation and reality, 
while their prominence in those of higher pretensions 
only make you the more miss what they cannot 
replace. There is something repulsive to the mind 
in the very union of proficiency of hand, and 
poverty of soul. The artist seems only anxious 
to display what he can do, not to express what 
can feel. M. Gallait’s Christ is conspicuously 
an example of this—you are disgusted with the 
man who can paint so well and conceive 80 ill. 

xpression of the Saviour is of so mean and wi 
oming a nature that you turn away, a8 much with 4 
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ee of wounded piety as of offended taste. M. 
Naves’s ‘Notre Dame des Affligés’ is less excep- 
fionable, and has many portions touchingly con- 
ceived, though still not without the flippancy of a too 


hand. But the ‘Sainte Trinité” by M. 


Giallaert, one of his pupils, is too fearfully impious to 
he described. Thus 


“ fools rush in where angels fear 


Of their historical pictures there is only one wor- 
thy of remark. This 3 by Slingeneyer, avery young 
artist —* Mort Héroique de Jean Jacobsen @Ostende 
urs du blocus de cette ville 1622.” It is a gigantic 
canvas—the foreshortened deck of a shattered hulk, 
covered with the dead, the dying, and the fighting— 
struggle and bloodshed, and terrific passions depicted. 

The moment chosen when Jacobsen, surrounded by 

afew dauntless spirits, is going down, match in hand, 
tore the powder room. ‘The arrangement, draw- 
jug, and expression are of the most vigorous and 

irited character. The only objection that can be 
alleged is to that precocity of colour and handling 
which, especially in one so young, threatens future 
extravagance. In effect of light and vehemence of 
action, this picture has much in common with Bru- 
offs great ‘ Destruction of Pompeii,’ at St. Peters- 
burgh; but the Belgian is greatly to be preferred. 

The line of portraiture is, in this exhibition, the 
lowest inevery respect. The modern Belgians have 
no more idea of what a portrait should be than if 
Rubens, Vandyke, and Van Helst had never existed 
unong them. Like their neighbours at Diisseldorf, 
their only conception of a man or a woman consists 
jnasatin cravat, or a lace berthe, with a staring or a 
smirking face above, and a leaden ground behind. 
To this rule the best artists in Belgium, Wappers 
and De Keyser, neither of whom have exhibited this 
time, are no exceptions. Their ladies are only lay 
figures for their fine clothes. It would be an in- 
teresting subject to investigate the causes for the de- 
gradation of this noble branch of Artin every modern 
school except our own. 

To return, therefore, to the genre pictures. In 
this line there is many a gem to be examined again 
and again with increasing pleasure. Brias’ ‘ Boutique 
d'un Marchand de Legumes’ is a wonderful Mieris- 
like specimen of delicate minutiw, with great har- 
mony of colour and truth of expression, Verheyden's 
‘Prise de Tabac’ is also charming for humorous 
point and beautiful execution. De Bruycker’s 
‘En as-tu Souvenance ?’—an old couple—the wife 
calling her old husband’s attention to a scene of 
lovemaking going on outside the door. Also Godi- 
neau’s ‘ L’aimable Vieillard’—an old man offering 
his snuff-box to a woman making lace; and Madou’s 
‘Ménétrier, are all beautifully true both to real 
lifeand to the old Dutch school. De Loose’s ‘ Une 
Noce Villageoise’ is good also, but not his best. Biard’s 
‘Le Droit de Visite-—the capture of a slave-ship— 
is one of those pictures which decide a moral or 
Political question, and would have attracted crowds 
nan English exhibition. It is interesting, without 
French exaggeration. M. Biard especially excels in 
subjects from negro and Indian life. 

The flower department is first-rate, though not 
without the same besetting sin of oyer-beautiful execu- 
tion, They are too well done—too faultless as copies 
—too perfect as fac-similes—too close to the reality, 
to convey the poetry of the object. Saint Jean’s 
‘Fase avec Fleurs’ presents the highest specimen of 
manual skill. Robie’s ‘Fleurs, fruits et gibier’ is 
also a perfect study. 

The Dutch painters show to great advantage here. 
Their great artist Schelfhout, has one of his exquisite 
Winter landscapes, and a scene on the coast of France 
ofthe highest beauty. Waldorp has also two cool 
sa pieces, calculated to catch few eyes, but to 
tivet those that they do. Pleisier in his ‘ Marine’ 
has all the Dutch excellences—that sameness of tone 
vhich includes so much variety—that monotony of 
sa and sky which expresses so much air and water. 
vosvoom, too, a young Dutch artist, has two beau- 
tiful cathedral interiors. 

Of the French artists, there are specimens of 
Isbey, Le Poittevin, and Calame. Le Poittevin 
has some highly-touched spirituel pieces, £ Le 
Coup de V'étrier-—a cavalier dismounted from his 
horee, and taking a cup of wine from the keeper of a 
little hostelry, with a skirmish and burning houses 
in the distance—is worthy of Wouvermans, But 





Calame’s is the picture of the whole exhibition, and | as to its objects, and almost incredible would it be 


by many persons thought to be the finest he ever 
produced. The subject is the ‘ Ruins of the Tem- 
ples at Pestum’'—the time sunset: yet both temples 
and sunset acting only as component parts of such a 
perfectly harmonious whole, that in describing the 
piece you would dwell neither on the one nor the 
other. The picture consists simply of a flat plain, 
with slight inequalities of surface, over which the eye 
is carried in the most marvellous manner to a low 
ridge of hills in the distance—the line of river just 
seen beneath them. The sun is setting mellowly; 
but there is no blaze of light, nor parade of clouds; 
and the sky has that greenness towards the horizon 
often observable in autumn sunsets. Not a living 
object is to be seen, nor scarce an inanimate one; 
for the temples are distant, and quite subordinate. 
The only feature that can be said to catch the eye 
is a small fragment of broken column placed in 
front, as a focus for the light, and a centre for the 
shade—after the law of modern landscape makers: 
but the picture could have done as well without this, 
or better; for the exquisitely-felt gradations of dis- 
tance want no contrast to throw them back, and the 
beautifully expressed foreground of a few sandy 
hillocks no fastening point to draw it out ; and there 
is a conventionality in the position of this little object 
which is unworthy of the rest. Otherwise we re- 
member no composition, unless it be an early one of 
our own Turner's, which at all comes near it in the 
grandeur of true simplicity. It has that rarest ofall 
perfections—viz., the first feeling of the broad sketch 
preserved in the finished picture. 

Second to Calame, in the same line of excellence, 
is a picture by Tschaggeny (C.), a Brussels artist—‘Le 
Laboureur au repos*—a man resting at his plough, with 
three great heavy agricultural horses—one white and 
two brown—standing lazily before him; a ploughed 
field beneath ; a cloudless sky above. This is also 
an exquisite piece of unstudied nature—drawing and 
colour both first-rate, with a warm tranquillity which 
makes you think of Cuyp’s richest pieces, without at 
all affecting to take him for a model. 

M. Verboeckhoven, the greatest animal painter, 
has hardly done himself justice here. As a painter 
of cattle he stands unequalled in the modern world, 
but when he handles the. dog, he enters into com- 
parison with one at home who bears no rival in that 
line. Not but what M. Verboeckhoyen’s dogs are 
fine in many respects, but they are painted—Land- 
seer’s are not. A little yapping spaniel, however, in 
a fury of rage at a parrot, is capital. One enormous 
picture of oxen reposing, with sheep and goats, and a 
shepherd—his chief picture in the exhibition—is 
splendidly painted. There is something startling, 
however, in long-horned cattle, the size of life, in the 
same room with you. But if any passing traveller 
wishes to know M. Verboeckhoven in his perfection, 
they should ask for his small cattle piece at the Duke 
d’Aremberg’s. It stands for the present on the floor 
in one of the rooms not ordinarily opened to visitors ; 
but the servants are perfectly willing to show it. 
The subject isa bull and three cows—the bull just going 
to rub his head against atree. Two cows reposing, 
and the third snuffing the grass—a girl sits by with a 
child asleep on her lap—ducks and ducklings are in 
a little piece of water. This is one of those pictures, 
few in number it is true, that only want the name 
of an old master to procure them asmuch honour. Itis 
as fine as Paul Potter, every whit, though equally 
distinct both from him and Cuyp. 

Altogether, the traveller is indebted to the present 
Brussels Exhibition, not only for what it contains 
itself, but for that inquiry and examination into 
other pictures by the modern Flemish masters to 
which it is sure to lead. 


Naples, Sept. 19, 1845. 

The eve of the seventh meeting of the Italian 
Scienziati has at length arrived, and I wish I could 
give you anything like an adequate description of the 
whole affair, under all its different phases. I told 
you some time since that Naples is the city of con- 
trasts, and never was it more so than at present, when 
science, superstition,and buffoonery go hand in hand, 
and contribute what they can to the amusement of 
the crowds, who are now assembled here. 

It being the first meeting of the kind ever held 
in Naples, of course a variety of opinions are afloat 





to you were I to tell of the sapient speculation 
indulged in. Some have an idea that the “Con- 
gresso” is to take the affairs of government into 
consideration, model a constitution, or at least take 
off some of the heavy imposts, under the weight of 
which the people groan ; others less advanced in their 
views, stare open-mouthed at the bare mention of 
“Scienziati,’”’ and seem to ask if they are made as 
human beings are. Altogether I find that whether it 
be owing to the low state of mental culture here, or 
to the Greco-Neapolitan habit of mind, which can 
with difficulty adapt itself to long and laborious inves- 
tigation, the pure and exalted objects of the “Con- 
gresso’’ are but ill understood, and the members are 
welcomed by the high mob principally as giving rise 
to a series of amusements. Meanwhile the Lazzaroni, 
who are quite as distinctive and distingué a class, in 
their way as the high mob, must have their joke on the 
“Scienziati,” * Scoscienzati,” “ Licenziate,” as they 
indiscriminately call them. One specimen, amongst 
a hundred of the wit of these merry mortals, I will give 
you; tounderstand which, however, I must tell you 
that a public dinner is provided for the “Scienziati” 
at six carlinia head, the real value being ten or twelve, 
and the difference is paid by the Syndic, asrepresenta- 
tive of the city. One of these bare-legged children of 
the sun, as we were passing through a street the other 
day, blacked his feet and ancles, tied some stiff article 
round his neck, placed himself before a move- 
able pie shop with great gravity, took up one of 
the smoking dainties, to the great astonishment of the 
vendor, and quickly devoured it. The price, he de- 
manded—* Three grains.” “ Here then,” he replied, 
“is a piece of two grains.” “Santo Dio,” exclaimed 
the pieman in a rage, “I told you three grains—where 
is the other grain?” Oh,” coolly replied the other, 
“the Syndic pays the difference, I am a ‘ Scienziato,’” 
and off he walked with mock dignity. The pieman 
understood and enjoyed the joke as much as any one, 
and contented himself with “sale” instead of a 
“orano.” But such jokes, however harmless in 
themselves, are not always so to the persons who 
indulge in them; for, a few evenings since, at San 
Carlino, where we met with the classical Neapo- 
litan drama, poor Polcinello was sadly trounced for 
a similar liberty. In the early part of the scene his 
dramatic wife scolds Polcinello for keeping bad 
hours, and returning homeso late. “ Abbia pazienza, 
abbia pazienza,” was the reply, “I just stepped into 
a cantino close by, ordered my boots to be cleaned, 
and got into conversation with the man on 
science, which has delayed me till this hour. Che 
bella cosa,” even the shoe-blacks are becoming Sci- 
enziati.” Before the evening was over poor Polcin- 
ello was arrested. Nor is this, I assure you, a solitary 
case ; whether it reflects much credit on the wisdom 
of the powers that be I will not presume to decide— 
one thing however is clear, that such surveillance 
deprives the public of one series of amusement which 
Neapolitan merriment might otherwise have afforded 
them. The number of “associati” already amounts 
to 1,500, besides amateurs, who have tickets given 
them for the sections only, and are about 800. 
Every person who applies for a ticket must prove 
that he is a member of some learned society ; 
when a ticket is given gratuitously, which admits 
him to every public institution in Naples, and 
to everything connected with the ‘“Congresso,” 
without involving any farther expense than six carlini 
for the public dinner. Numerously as the meeting 
is attended, it might have been much more so, but 
for a prohibition on the part of the pope to all the 
employés of his government, so I am told. The 
reason assigned is, that the King of Naples has 
received, and well received, Orioli, Professor at 
Bologna, till the émeufe of 1832, in which he took 
an active part, and in consequence of which he was 
obliged to fly. Subsequently he accepted a profes- 
sorship at Corfu, where, indeed, he is now established, 
The on dit is, that the pope took such umbrage at 
this act of the king, that he has forbidden all the 
employés of his government to attend, and that even 
some who had entered their names were recalled. 
I am quite as readily disposed, however, to believe 
that the real cause of the prohibition of his “santita” 
is a fear of the too rapid march of intellect, especially 
as it is known that he has refused permission to the 
“Congresso” to hold a meeting at Rome, Of the 
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arrangements for the accommodation of the members 
I cannot speak too highly—everything has been done 
which liberality and foresight could have suggested, and 
we are expecting a most brilliant and delightful meet- 
ing. Indifferent parts of the city apartments have been 
taken for the visitors at prix fixes, so as to avoid all 
that chicanery and “ marchander” which are the.per- 
petual accompaniments of buying and selling at 
Naples. A favola rotonda is to be provided every 
day for about from 400 to 500 persons in the Palazzo 
Franca Villa—and in the same palace rooms will be 
thrown open every evening for the reception of the 
members. [Besides this, provided with his ticket, 
the traveller may wander throughout the length and 
breadth of Naples, meeting with every courtesy, and 
being permitted to visit gratuitously everything worth 
seeing. One other precaution, however, must be ob- 
served, which is, not to enter too freely on political 
discussions, as there is at present, and naturally, the 
strictest surveillance exercised by the police. 

I told you that there was at present a curious mix- 
ture in'Naples, and that science and superstition went 
hand in hand, and it is true enough, for while the 
“Scienziati” are busily making their arrangements 
for to-morrow, the priests are in the Cathedral at- 
tending the performance of the veritable and stupen- 
dous miracle of San Gennaro, which now, 11 o'clock, 
is just performed.—Oh, happy Naples! Your 
patron saint has wrought this act of grace, sure 
augury of six months’ prosperity. The announce- 
ment of it is now booming on the ear from St. Elmo, 
and from the different marine forts and the shipping 
in the harbour. Two different ages are thus as it 
were brought into juxta-position—that of light and 
darkness—two completely opposite states of mind 
are presented in strong contrast—profound credu- 
lity, and scientific investigation. It adds indescri- 
bably to the interest of the scene. 


Society is in all its conditions and relations at 
Naples an “arlechino.”’ If the morning astonished 
the “Scienziati” by the veritable miracle — the 
evening, must, indeed, have fascinated them; for 
never have I witnessed so splendid a scene—one 
so purely oriental, and realizing so completely my 
dreams of the Arabian Nights, as I witnessed in 
the streets of Naples this evening on the occa- 
sion of the féte of the “Madonna Addolorata.” 
Though bearing a religious name and character, it 
might, with greater reason, be called the people’s 
féte—or the Lazzaroni’s féte—for everything is re- 
sorted fo to attract them. The Toledo, which is 
nearly a mile in extent, with. the Strada di Santa 
Bridgida, the Via Medina and the intervening Vicoli 
were arched over from side to side with festoons of 
laurel and bay and other shrubs; and mingled with 
the leaves shone a countless number of variegated 
lamps, arranged in imitation of flowers, At the point 
of each arch was a Latin inscription recounting 
the sufferings of the Madonna, or alluding to some 
fact in her history. All being expressed in Latin, 
of course, for the benefit of the people, who are 
sometimes most edified by what they least understand. 
Here, high upon the fagade of a lofty palace, was a 
painting of Santa Maria surrounded with a can- 
stellation of lights—and here suspended in mid air 
another ; and so might I point out a myriad of them 
in every street and on every house, blazing away 
with all the splendour that oil and wax could give 
them. What most astonished me was the chan- 
deliers, gigantic in size, which were suspended in the 
middle of the street, some forty or fifty feet high, 
swinging above our heads from the very centre of a 
delicate festoon of flowers, and appearing to be the 
work of magic. ‘To me it was the greatest miracle 
of the day. Here and there scaffoldings wreathed 
with shrubs and flowers, and brilliantly illuminated, 
were occupied by military bands which played at 
intervals till a late hour—and at different points of 
the city there were exhibitions of fire-works. As I 
strolled along through the Via Medina, and gazed 
up the numerous Vicoli which lead into it, I think 
I never witnessed anything so enchanting. It was 
one blaze of light, and so wonderfully and beau- 
tifully arranged as to appear almost a series of 
graceful arches formed by myriads of fallen con- 
stellations, But what had all this to do with 
religion? The churches, it is true, were open and 
brilliantly illuminated, and hung with sundry trap- 





pings and artificial flowers, and in many of them 
might have been heard some exquisite music; 
but what had the scene without to do with religion ? 
It was a scene to dazzle and bewilder the senses 
rather than touch the heart. Amidst the shouts and 
pressure of the crowd, the busy occupations of the 
“ladroni,” and the no less active pursuit of the sbirri, 
I thought how much better the fete might have been 
called that of the “ people” than of the “ Madonna 
Addolorata."—Here I conclude my description of 
a day at Naples, and that day the one preceding 
the opening of the seventh Congress of the Italian 
Scienziati—to-morrow I will give you an account of 
the opening of the meeting. 

I have omitted to mention that the meetings of the 
different Sections will be held in the several halls of 
the University, and that the sections, being eight, are 
as follows :— 

. Agronomia e Tecnologia. 

. Botanica e Fisiologia Vegetale. 
Geologia e Mineralogia. 
Archeologia e Geografia. 

Fisica e Matematica. 
Medicina. 

Chirurgia. 

Zoologia. 


SUS ep Pes 





September 20. 

Tuts morning, at half-past nine, I bent my steps 
towards the University, and in the Via Medina, 
soon fell in with the line of carriages, which extended 
farther than the eye could reach, Every condition 
in life has its compensations, says the moralist, and 
so I found, on the present occasion; for if I had 
none of the advantages, I had certainly none of the 
disadvantages of a carriage, and so pressed onwards on 
foot. On arriving, we were directed to the church 
of Vecchia Gesii as it is called, and on showing 
our tickets were admitted. The orchestra and the 
entrance of the church were hung with pink and 
white silk, and wreathed with artificial flowers : hap- 
pily the other parts of the church were spared from 
such meretricious ornaments. Around the altar were 
placed the different diplomatic bodies—the ministers 
and high officersof state and some of the haute noblesse 
—whilst the body of the church was crowded with 
the members, representatives of almost every nation 
in Europe. It was a motley but interesting scene, to 
which still higher interest, at intervals, was attached 
as some one entered, distinguished by learning or po- 
litical adventure, Soon after I had takén my seat, the 
Bishop of Ascalon proceeded to the altar, and the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mercadante, began the 
Mass, composed expressly for the occasion by the great 
master himself. As a religious performance, it was, 
of course, ill calculated to excite devotion in one 
whose sympathizes are with the music of Mozart and 
Haydn ; but, as a musical composition, it was un- 
doubtedly distinguished by great brilliancy, and at 
times by great sweetness. A Neapolitan Abbate, by 
my side, was in raptures with it, and you must take 
his judgment of the merits of the piece rather than 
mine. As soon as the mass was over and the bene- 
diction pronounced, there was a rush towards the 
doors near the altar, which led by a private way into 
the University, and chairs and benches were thrown in 
all directions by the impatient ‘ Scienziati.’ At length 
I succeeded in getting into the Hall of Mineralogy 
(a beautiful room, by the way, and chastely orna- 
mented), where the inaugural Address was to be 
delivered by Cavaliere Sant’ Angelo, the Minister of 
the Interior. In spite of the crowds who had already 
occupied the Hall, I succeeded, with the assistance 
and influence of my friend the Abbate, in getting an 
admirable post near the President (Cavaliere Sant’ 
Angelo). Round the hall runs a gallery, the centre 
of which, facing the President, was occupied by the 
court, consisting of the King and his two brothers, 
the Infante Royale of Spain, with Don Sebastiano 
and some of the noblemen in waiting, together with 
the Queen, the Queen’s mother, the King’s sisters, 
and other ladies of high rank. The other parts 
of the gallery were appropriated tothe diplomaticbody 
and distinguished individuals. Soon after I entered, 
the President opened the session. He began with some 
highly complimentary allusions to his Majesty, which 
his Majesty’s younger brother, from his great merri- 
ment at this point, evidently thought somewhat highly 
wrought, but which, by the assembly, were so well 
received, that his Majesty thought it right to advance 
to the front of the gallery and make a speech on the 


occasion—an unusual thing for Maj : 
still what he did say was ie mach toe ve Sige 
prompt, and so unembarrassed, that he «ft omy 
with “ Vivas” for some minutes. “Gentlemen.” id 
his Majesty, “the words of my minister have os 
dictated by courtesy and kindness. In this o : 
respect only can I confirm them, that my mind “a 
always been disposed to encourage and protect the 
useful studies of science and literature, : 
from them prosperity and glory to my peo 
to this object have I constantly directed my ever 
thought.” In enumerating the different subjects rH 
which the attention of the Congress was invited the 
President entered into some description of the re 
sent condition and relations of the different lentes 
of science. Agriculture he represented as the most 
important subject for present consideration which 
he said would be confined to physical science : since 
so limited was their time, and so vague and subtle 
and, in some degree, profitless, the inquiries into 
which mental philosophy might possibly lead us, 
that it was deemed better to limit their inquiries to 
those subjects which bore more directly on the 
interests of society. This, of course, is as might have 
been expected—the Cavaliere was wise—inconvenient 
inquiries might have arisen had certain subjects 
been broached. At the close of the address, 
deputies were announced from the different states of 
Europe, and the court soon retired. Ina few moments 
after, His Majesty, unattended, descended into the 
body of the hall, and conversed familiarly with the 
different members of the association. Near him 
stood Prince Canino and Orioli—these were strange 
rencontres, and awakened a world of curious thought 
—the affable manner, however, in which the King 
received them, and all, proved how completely on 
the present occasion he had merged all political 
feeling in a desire to promote the interests of science, 
and won for him golden opinions. From the Hall 
the members retired to their different Sections to 
choose their presidents, and this completed the 
business of the day. At three o’clock we proceeded 
to the Palazzo Franca Villa, now Cellamare, where 
covers were laid for four or five hundred persons. Of 
course, you will take for granted that the dinner was 
excellent ; but*I cannot so slightly pass over the un- 
remitting attention of our distinguished hosts to con- 
tribute in every possible way to our accommodation 
and comfort. The Duc di Bagnoli, the Syndic of 
Naples, and others of the distinguished nobility, acted 
as stewards, and too much praise cannot be given 
them for their unceasing efforts to make our visit 
agreeable. In the spacious and beautiful gardens 
were stationed bands of music, which played the 
whole day :—here after dinner we promenaded for 
a long time; as afterwards on the terrace of the 
palace, which, standing out like a vast “mola,” 
offers, perhaps, as fine a view as any in Europe 
—the Bay of Naples with its islands and its lovely 
and classic coast. At nine o'clock we returned 
to the Palazzo for the Conversazione, and a brilliant 
spectacle it offered, amidst a blaze of light, and 
filled with the learning, the nobility, the beauty of 
Italy. At the same time the gardens and terraces 
were thrown open, and as it was a fine moonlight, 
many were glad to escape from the noisy, heated 
rooms ; for myself I spent almost the whole of the 
evening on the terrace, looking out on what appeared 
to me a scene of enchantment, and realizing to a 
greater extent than I had ever done before the 
romance of Italian life. The arrangements of the 
evening were so free and devoid of géne, that every 
one could gratify his particular taste :—one room had 
a billiard table; two or three were used as card-rooms; 
another might have been for dancing, for outside 
there was a band, and within a pianoforte. In an- 
other room were laid some of the periodicals of every 
country in Europe.’ Besides these, two or three 
rooms were opened for refreshments. Not less than 
2,000 people must have been present on this occa- 
sion. Such, then, is the entertainment which is 
promised us for a fortnight, which even the Scien- 
ziati, I think, will not despise. In the midst of these 
entertainments others are preparing in the shape of 
excursions to some of the lovely environs. On 
Monday at nine o'clock, we begin the more serious 
business of the “Congresso,”” and continue it till 
Oct. Sth, day by day. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
We have before us what may be considered a 
logical curiosity, as well as interesting for 
philanthropic consid »—the first number of a 

, weer ere 
periodical called ‘The Morningside Mirror,’ whose 
wticles are contributed by patients in the Royal 
Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, and printed at the press 
of that institution. This is a higher step, in the exhi- 
bition of those moral medicaments and persuasions 
yhich have replaced the rope and the rod, than any 
other of the class that have been prescribed, with 
efects more or less satisfactory; and is, we should 
think, applicable only to a very limited number of 
cases,—or, if to a large one, within that class only 
whose malady is some one of the simpler forms of 
monomania. We have looked over the articles (three 
inall, and one of them poetical) which this number 
contains; and, if the meanings be common-place 
enough, they are yet clear in theirexpression and con- 
sistent with themselves. The thought may be of a very 
elementary character, but it is consequential—the 
reasoning superficial, but there is no twist in its chain. 
The mind cannot, we should think, be very seri- 
ously off its general bias, nor even widely involved 
in the entanglement of some single delusion, which 
can follow out its argument with distinct ratioci- 
nation, or without betraying the presence of the 
disturbing idea. Music and the performances of 
the drama, which have both been tried with 
partial success, at once appeal to the imagination, 
and touch, perhaps, the chord of ancient recollec- 
tions,—helping to startle the slumbering intellect by 
the aid of the former, or to right the wandering one 
by the help of the latter. But such an occupation 
of the mind as is now suggested addresses itself to 
the very faculties which are supposed, by the propo- 
sition, to be wanting. Generally, we should be in- 
clined to see in a well-sustained and treated argument 
an evidence of cure, instead of a means. But the 
varieties and conditions of mental delusion escape, it is 
true,all ordinary calculation—and can be estimated by 
those only who are experimentally familiar with the 
subject. There may, no doubt, be a class of the least 
painful cases of insanity, in which this moral com- 
pulsion towards wholesome thought may strengthen 
aweak, or confirm a wavering, intellect; while to all 
who can be induced by it, an occupation is suggested, 
harmless in itself and sanatory in its principle. 
Neither is it possible to say what sudden gleam, or 
effort, of thought may light, or lift, the mind back to 
the balance whence, in many instances, it was shaken 
noneknows how or when.—In any view,the experiment 
before us, like all the other attempts at a moral action 
on the diseased mind, is one of great interest. To 
atisfy our inquiries, however, or furnish any useful 
data, we should have the assurance that these com- 
Positions come before us in the very shape in which 
their authors imagined them; and that there is no 
editorial trimming of crudenesses or reconciling of 
inconsistencies. 

_ Messrs. Longman announce, among their books 
in preparation, a translation of the Chevalier Bun- 
ten’s ‘Inquiry into the History, Arts and Sciences, 
guage, Writing, Mythology and Chronology of 
Ancient Egypt,’ by C. H. Cottrell, under the super- 
intendence of, and with additional matter furnished 
by, the author ;—and also a translation of the Cheva- 
lier’s work on The Church of the Future,’ by the 
Rev, L. J. Bernays.—Amongst the illustrated vo- 
lumes of the coming season they also promise ‘ The 
Decorations of the Garden Pavilion in the Grounds 
of Buckingham Palace,’ consisting of fifteen plates, 
some of which are coloured, with plans and sections 
engraved under the direction of L. Griiner, and 
press descriptions by Mrs. Jameson—published 
by command of Her Majesty.‘ Goldsmith's Poems,” 
edited by Mr. Bolton Corney, and illustrated by the 
Etching Club. The Scenery and Poetry of the 
nglish Lakes,’ by C. Mackay, “ profusely illustrated” 
vith wood engravings: and ‘ The Illuminated Calen- 
dar,’ the subjects of which are taken from the ‘ Hours’ 
ofthe Duke of Anjou, selected, “as affording one 
of the most beantiful examples extant of a style of 
ut totally different from that of the ‘ Illuminated 
Calendar’ of 1845. Thestyle,” we are told, “though 
ss rich, is more pleasing, from its extreme lightness 
and elegance; and is interesting, as affording an 
ample of art at a period of which the decorative 
Yorks of every description are very rare, It is pro- 


tions. 








bably not generally known that the figures at 
the foot of each page represent, in each month, one 
of the prophets of the Old Testament presenting a 
brick from an edifice—symbolizing the ancient law— 
to one of the apostles of the New Testament, who 
uses it in the construction of a building figurative of 
the new law of the Gospel: in the first month the 
old temple is seen perfect, with one brick alone re- 
moved ; and in the last it is seen utterly demolished, 
while the new church has risen from its ruins.” 

The library of the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. Herschel— 
consisting of upwards of 4,000 Hebrew volumes, and 
including, it is said, many rare books and manu- 
scripts brought together by the High Priest himself 
his father and grandfather—has been purchased for’ 
the Hebrew College, at the very low price of 300/. 

The Anarcheologists, that is, the Little Pedlington 
branch of the late Archeological Association, have 
sent out a feeler for the city of Gloucester asa place 
in which they would /ike to hold their next annual 
Congress. The two Universities disown them, and 
Norwich has used the first two letters of its name 
for the word of denial. The city selected, and the 
so-named Association itself, remind us of a couplet in 
Swift :-— 

** He'll swear, as true as God's in Gloucester, 
That Moses was a grand impostor.” 
This is not an invention of Swift’s,—Taylor, the 
Water-Poet, records it as a common saying. We 
think it particularly applicable at this moment—and, 
with an alteration of a word, worthy revival. 

A full-length portrait, painted on panel, life-size, 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, has recently come, by be- 
quest, into possession of the City Lecture-Hall,—the 
only representative of the College originally founded 
by that munificent prince-merchant. he work, 
which we have not seen, is said to be a fine specimen 
of the arts of its period. It is the most juvenile of 
the portraits existing of Sir Thomas—representing 
him at the age of 26. We find the following descrip- 
tion of it in a contemporary journal :—* He” (Sir 
Thomas) “is attired in a plain black doublet, hose, 
and gown, with a flat cap upon his head, and a small 
lace collar, all indicative of the unpretending British 
trader. In one corner of the picture are the letters 
‘A. G.,’ tied together by a knot, beneath which are 
the words ‘ Love, serve, and obei ;* and under that 
‘T. G.,’ also tied by a knot—and upon the frame, 
which is of black wood, and of the same age as the 
picture, is the motto ‘ Dominus Mihi Adjutor, T.G.,’ 
repeated on each side.” 

The Gardener’s Chronicle mentions that Mr. 
Hartweg, who has for some years been employed by 
the Horticultural Society in making collections for 
their gardens in Mexico and Guatemala, has just 
been sent out to California, which was explored for 
the same purpose some years since by the late Mr. 
Douglas. 

The French papers mention the death, in that 
capital, at the age of sixty-three, of one of the most 
distinguished dramatists of the generation which has 
passed away, M, de Laville de Mirmont; who, from 
the year 1810, when his first tragedy of Artaxerce 
obtained that success at Bordeaux which Paris more 
than confirmed, down to 1831, when his last comedy, 
L’Emeute de Village, was produced, furnished to the 
French theatre a series of works, that were a succes- 
sion of triumphs to himself, and supplied some of 
the happiest inspirations of Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mars. Of all these various works, the one which 
attained to the highest degree of celebrity was his 
tragedy of Charles VI., which appeared in 1826. 
Many circumstances of interest contributed extrin- 
sically to that celebrity. It was the last creation, 
and the last triumph, of France's greatest tragedian, 
Talma—some of the critics say, the finest and most 
touching of his embodiments. Phrases are quoted 
from it, yet, to refresh the fading recollection of the 
marvels which the actor’s genius wrought. It was in 
the robe of this triumph, too, that the great artist, as 
it were, lay down to die. On the twelfth night of its 
representation, Talma trod the stage for the last time, 
—with a fever in his veins, that mingled with and 
heightened the madness of the terrible presentment ; 
and eight days later he was in his grave.—Over the 
tomb of M. de Laville, the critics of Paris reproach 
the Académie Frangaise that it had not opened its 
doors to the accomplished dramatist. M. de Laville 





was engaged in a selection from his own works, to 





offer as his titles to posterity ; and had sent all buta 
few sheets of the four volumes which compose it to 
press, when his hand was arrested by death. He is 
said, also, to have left behind him manuscript Me- 
moirs, whose compositions occupied the last years of 
his life. The same papers mention also the death, at 
the age of seventy-seven, of M. Berriat-Saint-Prix, 
member of the Academy, and author of many works 
on jurisprudence. 

The continental journals announce the death, at 
Batavia, of Herr Grabe, a distinguished political 
economist on his way home from Canton—to which 
city he had gone as a member of the mission charged 
with the arrangement of commercial regulations 
between the kingdom of Prussia and the Celestial 
Empire. Herr Grabe was only thirty-two years of 
age ; and the chair of Political Economy, about to 
be created at the University of Kénigsberg, was 
destined for him on his return. 

Amid the uncertain and contradictory instincts of 
his somewhat enigmatical Majesty the King of 
Prussia, the freedom of the press is not the only 
kind of freedom which has made less progress in that 
country than some early declarations of that monarch 
might have led the world to hope. His Majesty’s 
love of freedom, it may be feared, is rather senti- 
mental than practical. A curious instance of the 
working of such influences as the speech-making 
Prince sheds over the publication and exercise of 
opinion in his country hasjust occurred. A few weeks 
since, a distinguished young writer, Herr Feodor 
Wehl, printed a book, under the title of Der Teufel 
in Berlin (*The Devil in Berlin’), wherein he launched 
some satirical remarks against the political system of 
the government, and the pietist tendencies of the 
court,—the book consisting of such a number of 
sheets as removed it, according to the resolutions of 
the Germanic Diet, from the previous action of the 
Censorship. The Minister of Justice, with the scent 
ofa courtier, smelt /ése-majesté in the work ; and the 
Criminal Chamber of the Tribunal of First Instance, 
judging summarily, on written information, in the 
absence of the accused, or any defender on his 
part,—found Herr Wehl guilty of the crime imputed, 
and condemned him to nine months’ labour in a 
fortress. Against this judgment the author appealed 
to the Royal Court, but could find no advocate to 
undertake his defence. The answer of all to whom 
he addressed himself was, that they dared not plead 
for him, lest they should give offence in a high quarter ! 
So much for the freedom of the Bar in the same free 
atmosphere! The Royal Court, thereupon, offered 
to name an advocate, officially, for the unfortunate 
appellant; but Herr Wehl, probably distrusting its 
choice, withdrew his appeal. 

From Florence, we hear of a discovery of great 
interest which has just been made by Signor Zam- 
pieri, conservator of the Grand Ducal Library. 
Amongst the manuscripts in that establishment he 
has found one containing the greater part of an epic 
poem by Ariosto, of which hitherto the existence was 
unknown—and whose title is Rinaldo l’ Ardito (‘ Ri- 
naldo the Bold’). The work has been originally 
composed of 244 octave verses, divided into 12 
cantos; of which the first, the beginning of the 
second, and the sixth are wanting in the manuscript 
in question. The Grand Duke has ordered its pub- 
lication, at, the government expense ; and directed 
that a copy shall be sent to each of the great libraries 
of Europe, in the hope that a search will be made 
in those various institutions for the absent portions of 
the poem. 

From Copenhagen, too, we have accounts of a dis- 
covery of interest—which we report as we find it, 
though we think it probable there is some mistake 
in the terms. They state that Professor Hei- 
berg, who is occupied in collecting materials for a 
History of the Life and Labours of the Illustrious 
Swedish Astronomer Tycho Brahe,—which he pur- 
poses publishing in the course of next year, wherein 
will fall the 300th anniversary of the birth of the 
great savant—lately caused searches and excavations 
to be made amongst the ruins of the Chateau and 
Observatory of Tycho, in the little Swedish isle of 
Hveen, situate in the Sound, which was the 
property of the latter. These researches have, 
it is said, produced some curious results. 
number of the tools used by the philosopher 
for the construction of his astronomical instru- 
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ments have been found,—many of the com- 
pleted instruments themselves, and some in an un- 
finished state—and several manuscripts in the Latin 
language, bearing the signature of Tycho Brahe, and 
containing astronomical observations, reflections on 
the events of his day, and occasional poetry. 

Last week, wegave our readerssome account—from 
a report sent by the French Consul to his govern- 
menit,—of a diamond mine which has been discovered 
in the province of Bahia; and we have since found 
some details in a Brazilian paper,—which we are 
tempted to quote, for the singular effect produced by 
a narrative of facts that can only be given in lan- 
guage recalling the marvels of Oriental fiction. 
“Some years ago,” says the journal in question, 
“veins of gold were accidentally discovered in the 
Assuara; and a crowd of contrabandists soon flocked 
to that desert portion of Bahia—situate not far from 
the southern banks of San Francisco—in search of 
fortune. The gold, however, was but the harbinger 
of more marvellous wealth ere long to be found. The 
labours of the miner extended on every side; and 
diamond-strata were soon discovered, of richness 
incalculable. In every stream and on every hill of 
these districts, and of the vast plain of Sincara, trea- 
sures inestimable, in gold and precious stones, pre- 
sented themselves spontaneously to the hand of man. 
Attracted by the rumour, multitudes of emigrants 
from the town and province of Bahia, from Minas, and 
even from Rio-Janeiro, crowded thither, to quench 
the universal thirst at this jewel-fountain. It is 
scarcely three years since the first ounce of gold was 
found in this region—then a desert; and it contains 
already a population exceeding forty thousand souls. 
It would be difficult, says this journal, to credit all that 
is told of the products of these new mines, if the 
letters and reports of trust-worthy eye-witnesses did 
not confirm the wildest of them. One letter says, 
“ Gold is common and abundant in every brook, and 
throughout the entire district; but no man regards 
it—all are gathering diamonds.”—* Our readers may 
form an idea,” the paper adds, “ of the importance 
of these treasures, when they know that a single 
packet-ship exported lately, from Bahia to Europe, 
diamonds to nearly the value of 1,000 contos de reis 
(upwards of 106,000) ; although the larger portion of 
these precious stones are carried first to Rio-Janeiro, 
—where, because of a greater abundance of capital 
and better acquaintance with the sort of traffic, they 
fetch higher prices. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE,.—Now OPEN, with a new and highly interestin; 
exhibition, representingthe CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBER 
(formerly the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) 
under the various aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Even- 
ing; and the exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME 
at Paris, as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so 
universally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier Re- 
noux, Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures—Saloon, 
1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore, 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
the MUSIC of SPAIN, by DON JOSE DE CIEBRA, with Guitar 
and Vocal Illustrations, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 
Half-past Two o'clock. Dr. RYAN’S LECTURE on the PROCESS 
for MAKING ICE by ARTIFICIAL MEANS, illustrated by Mas- 
ters’ Patent Apparatus, daily, at Half-past Three o’clock. Also Mons. 
BOUTIGNY’S'experiment of MAKING ICE ina RED-HOT CRU- 
CIBLE. Professor BACHHOFFNER’S varied LECTURES, with 
ym one of which he clearly explains the principle of the 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, a model of which is at work daily. 
COLEMAN’S NEW AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, for 
ascending and descending inclined planes. A magnificent Collection 
of Models of Tropical Fruits, A new and very beautiful series of Dis- 
solving Views. Ncw Optical Instruments, &c. Experiments with 
the Diver and Diving Bell, &c, &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half- 
price. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Boranica Society.—Sept. 5.—J. E. Gray, Esq? 
F.R.S., President, in the chair—Mr. W. Mitten 
presented a species of Carex discovered by him near 
Tunbridge Wells. Read—Communication from Mr. 
T. Bentall, on the Luzula congesta of British authors ; 
in which Mr. B. supported the views set forth in 
Roch’s Synopsis, and repeated in Babington’s 
Manual—where the plant is described under the 
specific name of L, multiflora. 


FINE ARTS 


ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUARIANISM. 

In a severe but able piece of architectural criticism 
on the Au-Kirche, at Munich (considered by the 
Germans a chef-d’cuvre of modern Gothic), Prof. 
Wolff, the distinguished author of Beitrage zur 
a@sthetik der Baukunst, has lately protested against 











the revival of Gothic and the middle-age styles, even 
for ecclesiastical buildings. He regards the move- 
ment in favour of Gothic as a retrograde and even 
unnatural one,—as detective in itself, and injurious in 
its tendency, inasmuch as it is calculated to check 
the further progress and developement of Art, and to 
divert into a contrary course those energies which 
ought to be exerted in production—in creating works 
that may hereafter be viewed with admiration as the 
actual monuments of our time, wrought out from the 
working of our own ideas, our own feelings ; and the 
proper motto of Art is, or should be, Onwards! There- 
fore, if modern church architecture, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, has been more or less imper- 
fect and faulty in comparison with Gothic, we should 
say, so much the better, since we are at liberty to 
form for ourselves a nobler and more beautiful style 
of modern Church Architecture, without having re- 
course at all to Gothic, which we now seem to take 
up, as if that was the only alternative left us, and 
as if we were utterly incapable of correcting former 
errors by improving on a system which holds out 
such wide scope for improvement. It must be ad- 
mitted that it is easier to adopt a good ready-made 
system at once, than to improve upon, reform, and 
transmute into beauty, a faulty and imperfect one. 
The unfortunate part of the matter is, that things 
formed expressly after former-age models, and for 
every idea in which precedent is expected to be pro- 
duced, inevitably provoke injurious comparisons with 
the models themselves. It is but rarely, indeed, that 
our architects have an opportunity of attempting 
even an approach to the magnificence of the monu- 
mental edifices of the middle ages—of times whose 
spirit has so passed away, that what we admire in 
those edifices as expressive of it, and of the peculiar 
religious feelings and mode of faith which then pre- 
vailed, would, however correctly imitated, be at the 
present day only a counterfeit presentment. 

The Professor’s opinions are not likely to recom- 
mend him just now among ourselves, where unquali- 
fied admiration for Gothic architecture has all at 
once become a sort of fashion, even with those who 
do not pretend to any knowledge of or taste for Archi- 
tecture, except what comes under that captivating 
designation. Some, perhaps, will console themselves 
for the affront put upon their favourite style, by 
saying that the remarks of the Professor may: be 
proper and well-advised, as far as his own countrymen 
are concerned, since, though they claim Gothic as 
their national “ Alt Deutsche” style, and have of late 
years given particular attention to the history and 
study of it, their attempts in it have been so unfortu- 
nate that they would do well to abandon it altogether, 
Schinkel, for one, failed in it, if not egregiously, in 
such degree as to make manifest that he had very 
little intelligence of or feeling for it. Assuredly, 
Gothic seems to be far better understood in this 
country than in Germany ; yet, no matter what the 
amount of our skill, we are of necessity compelled, 
in our modern churches, to abstain from much of 
what gives such impressive character to our cathe- 
drals and abbey churches, and confers upon them so 
much architectural pomp, picturesqueness included. 
Such appendages as cloisters and chapter-house are 
not to be thought of; long-drawn aisles, lady-chapels, 
side-chapels, chantry-chapels, must all be given up; 
and even the cruciform plan must be abandoned, or 
barely indicated, it being decidedly inconvenient if 
the whole of the building is to be occupied by the 
congregation, as an auditory ; and even the slightest 
loss of space—no matter how much may thereby be 
gained in point of effect,—seems to be regarded as 
wasteful extravagance. Thus, whatever attention 
may be paid to external character—and inconsistently 
enough, no objection is made to lofty towers and 
spires, notwithstanding that they are useless as well as 
expensive—the character of the interior becomes alto- 
gether different from that of our middle-age churches. 
The suppression of side galleries, and the substitution 
of open seats for pews, is an improvement, so far as it 
goes: but the mere encumbering the whole floor with 
seats, is itself such a great and radical disadvantage as 
to destroy architectural effect,—at least to produce a 
character very different from that of Gothic interiors 
in their original state :—the necessity for fixed seats 
in our churches is the crux architectorum in buildings 
of the kind at the present day, if only because a 
seated congregation can hardly be commodiously 
























arranged except in a simple parallelogram, and beens 
in a building of that shape the congregation eitaet bn ; 
all be placed equally well for hearing and a porate] 
although there should be no obstruction from ra ym t di 
or pillars. The fact is, we commit a great pe iG and f 
in allowing no superfluous space, and in persistin, ia the Pre 
the practice of appropriating the whole of the nh Ps other ¢ 
rior to sittings without regard to anything else than Steril 
there being actually room for them. It by no mea ‘ withor 
follows that because a church is capable of holding ation 
so many persons—be the given number what it may are nov 
—it is capable of accommodating the sume or anythin , jd ourselve 
like the same number as a congregation of beieas b "ie We 
attending divine services, If, however, such rigid wal man} 
economy of space as is now enforced, be really a sine sins oom 
qua non in our Protestant churches, we have certain} that would 
blundered not a little in taking as a model churches manner as t 
which were devised for very different purposes altered cir 
certainly with other aims than the mere accommo- merely pait 
dation ofa numerous and stationary auditory. If the veicerity 
primary and indispensable object be to seat the greatest In the ‘ 
number of hearers commodiously within the smallest puch of ece 
compass, a lecture-room would offer the best model towards the 
for a church; a building of the kind being expressly sanctified 

contrived for an auditory—for holding as many per- Janned, ‘a 
sons as the area of it will comfortably contain, and at vous fa 
the same time for holding no more than can hear imitative fo 
distinctly even when placed at the greatest distance attempting 
from the speaker. In small or moderate sized ve should s 
churches there can be no great inconvenience, more the style ite 
especially as, independently of the chancel, their plan ve seldom | 
is usually a simple oblong, perhaps not above a of good orig 
square and a half in length, therefore the most un- are in gene! 
favourable sittings in them cannot be very remote they attemy 
from the preacher. But it becomes a matter of intoa wrong 
considerable difficulty to devise a plan that shall as they stri 
be satisfactory in regard both to architectural cha- tion, and p 
racter and accommodation, if the latter is to be take to be fi 
provided for a thousand persons and upwards: and tion may re 
some of the churches now in progress are intended performers. 
for congregations of fifteen or sixteen hundred. Deep must remai 
upper galleries will, of course, greatly reduce the considerable 
number of sittings to be provided on the floor; but excellence a 
they are fatal to architectural character, and so flag- of treatmen 
rant an innovation upon ecclesiastical Gothic that it tions there. 
is not possible to reconcile them with it; and, if such and though 
wholesale departure from what is orthodox is to be according t 
tolerated upon the plea of necessity, we surely need ignorance o 
not be more scrupulous inregard to many other points syle, And 
upon which stress is now laid, although they are modern me 
matters of indifference as far as architectural design do we disco 
is concerned, whereas the other is vital. Supposing formed po! 
it to be intended to seat the whole of a numerous great works 
congregation upon the floor, and that no superfluous apprehensio 
space is to be allowed, it becomes necessary to study passive tast 
the greatest possible compactness or concentration of becomes litt 
plan, in other words to collect the whole congre- architect : 1 
gation within a single unbroken area immediately wrt of bus 
in front of the chancel, Common sense therefore implicit adn 
dictates squareness of plan, or such plan as can time, the ot 
be inscribed within a circle whose centre shall fices not as 
be the centre of the area occupied by the congrega- help him to 
tion. Unfortunately, however, common-sense and tery of his o 
Gothic church architecture are here at variance, seem conten 
inasmuch as the latter demands the proportion of erutches_p 
length, and that, too, in a striking degree, if the vet merely 
building be a large one. In many of our cathedrals i like fire, 
the naves are six or seven times as long as they are unluckily, a 
wide, and the average proportions of their choirs are ism seems ju 
about half as much, or their length not less than over it_cer 
three times their breadth. Our churches, on the of enthusias 
contrary, in order to be adapted to preaching, require forcibly witl 
shortness of proportion :—their capaciousness must tion, who 
be that of breadth, not of length ; and that, too, of attachment 
clear breadth in the nave or body, because if to be rould impe 
used as sitting room, aislesare decidedly objectionable. touraging ¢ 
If the entire width of the plan within the ex Policy has b 
walls be required for the congregation, why cut fologists, ar 
and block up any part of it by pews which in such case & stal 
become positive inconveniences? If you choose to ot only ha 
study effect without grudging the extra space required and diffusec 
for it, doso ; or again, if effect must give way to more tither very | 
important considerations of purpose and convenienc, # ninistor to ; 
let it be done avowedly—without disguise, and with The vario 
out attempting to reconcile incompatibilities. oting ¢ 

We may be excused for having thus dwelt on the — 

modern attempt to reconcile the system and pmn- wie ot 
ciples of ecclesiastical Gothic with, or to accommodate | hey 
them to, the requisitions of modern Church Architec 5 
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pause what we have said goes towards setting 
bn eel light a difficulty that seems to be wilfully 
aed. If it can be shown that notwithstanding 
- t disparity between what is required by the 
ch, form of the Romish and that which suffices 
for the Protestant service, the one is as capable as 
the other of bringing out and displaying the true 
haracteristics and best qualities of Gothic architec- 
pen without any sacrifice of propriety or any sort of 
affectation ,—if this, we say, can be done, the course 
we are NOW pursuing may be a right one, although 
we ourselves do not seem likely to make any advance 
init, We appear to have no ideas of our own (and 
really many of our ecclesiologists, as they call them- 
ves, seem to think that we ought not to have any,) 
that would enable us to take up that style in such 
mamner as to appropriate it, to mould it according to 
altered circumstances, and to show ourselves not 
merely painstaking imitators, content with reaching 
mediocrity, but masters both of it and init. 

In the present rage for Gothic churches there is too 
much of ecclesiolatry—of a maudlin sort of devotion 
towards the buildings themselves as edifices mystically 
gnctified, and which require to be mystically 
planned, in as strict accordance as may be with the 
religious fancies of our forefathers. Now if this 
imitative folly is to be persevered in, then, instead of 
attempting to revive defunct architectural mysticism, 
we should study the general character and spirit of 
the style itself, whereas in modern Gothic churches 
yeseldom obtain more than poor, tame, flat copies 
of good originals, and our modern Gothic architects 
arein general all the more prosaic in proportion as 
they attempt the poetry of the art. They have got 
intoa wrong, perverse and unnatural course, inasmuch 
as they strive to substitute re-production for produc- 
tion, and pique themselves on fidelity, or what they 
take to be fidelity of imitation ; which unlucky ambi- 
tion may render them clever mimics, but never great 
performers. So long as they imitate, their works 
must remain not only in the rear of, but also at a 
cmsiderable distance behind models whose artistic 
excellence arises in a great degree from the geniality 
of treatment which they display; whereas in imita- 
tions there is always something forced and artificial ; 
and though individual parts may be all and each 
according to precedent, the ensemble will betray 
ignorance or neglect of the real idiom of the Gothic 
style. And such is too frequently the case with our 
modern medizeval churches: in scarcely any of them 
do we discover the manifestations of a taste not only 
formed upon, but inspired by, a sincere study of the 
great works of the middle ages, and an intelligent 
apprehension of their merits. The barren and 
pastive taste that will serve for the antiquary 
becomes little better than artistic impotence in the 
achitect: while the one can give himself up with a 
wrt of busy indolence and do-nothing industry to 
implicit admiration of whatever belongs to the olden 
ime, the other has to look upon the medizeval edi- 
fices not as express models, but as studies which may 
help him to the attainment of rival power and mas- 
ery of his own. Instead of so doing, our architects 
sem content either to hobble along upon antiquarian 
crutches_possibly very good crutches in themselves, 
yet merely crutches after all. In Art, antiquarianism 
like fire—a good servant but a bad master ; and 
unluckily, as we think, for Architecture, antiquarian- 
im seems just now to be arrogating to itself a control 
over it_certainly the ecclesiologists display a degree 
of enthusiasm, and of policy also, that contrasts very 
freibly with the apathy of the architectural profes- 
son, who seem nearly deficient in that generous 
tachment to their Art for its own sake, which 
vould impel them to consult its best interests by en- 
‘ouraging the study of it. The opposite course of 
Wlicy has been adopted by antiquaries and eccle- 
fologists, and so far with success that it has given 

4 status in the literary and artistical world, 
Not only have they formed a public for themselves, 
and diffused a taste for studies hitherte regarded as 
either very trifling or very dull, but they anxiously 
muister to and cherish that taste. 

The various publications of the Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture,* possess 





* “Elevations, &c., of the churches of St. Peter's, Wil- 
cote; St. John’s, Shottesbroke; and St. Bartholomew's 
1, near Oxford.” Oxford: published for the Architec- 

y, by J. H. Parker, 1844. 





great merit, and are calculated to be of eminent service 
in correcting erroneous notions as to what is suitable 
for churches in that style, upon a moderate scale. In 
the examples which that Society has given us—and 
they are ofa kind which was much wanted by stu- 
dents, it having been hitherto nearly overlooked by 
those who have collected materials for their instruc- 
tion,—there is a vigorous and naive expression of 
character, which, so far from being in any degree 
manifested in structures of the same class at the pre- 
sent day, does not seem to be even so much as 
thought of for them. Though sometimes plain even 
to meanness, diminutive in size, and withal, with 
not a little that may be called uncouth, there isa 
gusto—a sentiment in those structures that causes our 
modern drawing-board Gothic designs to look poor 
and mean, or unmeaning, in comparison,—convicting 
us of the very worst kind of poverty in Art,—zsthetic 
poverty and destitution of ideas, which we vainly 
strive to conceal by a little flaunting common-place 
decoration that chiefly serves to produce an air of 
vulgar tawdriness. 

The Society’s series of “* Guides” to antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford, is a most successful 
attempt to popularize architectural study by bringing 
it before the public in a convenient and economic 
form. This series, and the last edition (1845) of 
Parker’s *‘ Glossary,” open to us a new era in 
Xylography for purposes of architectural illustration, 
In regard to clearness and beauty of delineation, they 
leave little to be desiderated ; we have therefore only 
to hope that advantage will now be taken of it for the 
illustration of modern buildings as well as ancient 
ones; and that those who have executed structures 
of importance will favour us with correct graphic 
representations of them, accompanied by literary 
description, instead of leaving them, as they now do, 
to be misrepresented, caricatured, and libelled with 
impunity by those who, utterly ignorant of Architec- 
ture, undertake to supply the “ intelligent public” 
with views of buildings. We here speak, however, 
rather in accordance with our wishes than our hopes, 





ON THE CRUCIFEROUS NIMBUS, 





The glory or nimbus which the artists of the 
middle ages almost invariably represented encircling 
the head of the Deity was distinguished from those 
placed upon the figures of angels, evangelists, apostles, 
saints and martyrs by the addition of horizontal and 
perpendicular bars crossing each other behind the 
centre of the head, the southern limbs being concealed 
by the neck. These bars were frequently, though 
not always, enlarged at their extremities, assuming 
the form of the heraldic eross patée, and sometimes 
the cross was represented by lines with floreated 
terminations. It has been usual to refer this to the 
cross of Christ; and that such was the intention of 
some at least among the early artists is very clearly 
evidenced by their introduction of separate crosses or 
symbolical letters upon each limb of the bars already 
described. 

I gather, however, from a notice of M. Didron’s 
‘Christian Iconography’ (having no opportunity of 
consulting the work itself), that satisfactory reasons 
are there adduced for believing that this form was 
not allusive to the cross on which our Saviour suffered 
—I am not aware that any explanation of its origin 
or signification is given in that valuable work,—nor 
have I been able to find any such explanation else- 
where. 

It must be obvious that however appropriate as a 
distinguishing mark of the Saviour, when considered 
with reference to the one great sacrifice upon the 
cross, the cruciferous nimbus can have no very apt 
allusion to either the Father or to the Holy Spirit. 
Still it is an almost invariable accompaniment to 
their pictured or sculptured representations as well as 
to that of the Son, when figured under the symbolical 
form of a lamb—while it is never met with on the 








figures of St. Peter or St. Andrew, where we might ex- 
pect to find it, with such differences (inverted in the 
one case, and in the other saltier) as would suffi- 
ciently distinguish them from the Deity. 

Some other idea, then, must have suggested the 
use of this peculiar form: and, in the absence of any 
previous explanation, I venture to suppose that the 
circle of glorious light was intended as a mark of 
distinction conferred upon sainted personages by God, 
the source of all light and glory: and is altogether 
different from the nimbus of the Deity, which ex- 
presses a glory emanating from the Godhead in the 
form of luminous rays. This idea, it will be remem- 
bered, was revived, if not re-invented by the painters 
of a later period, and is exquisitely exemplified by 
Rembrandt's celebrated picture of the nativity. 

It may have been a reason for this peculiar form 
of nimbus, that by a curious optical law the light 
from any luminous body viewed through a veil or with 
half-closed eyes, invariably arranges itself inthe form 
of across; and exactly such a cross as we find so fre- 
quently represented proceeding from the heads of the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


OW 
= 4 = 
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The idea of looking on the Deity with veiled eyes 
is very consonant with Scripture. The glory of God, 
even when reflected from the face of Moses after his 
descent from the mount, was too powerful to be 
looked upon by the Israelites. To those who know 
from what simple, natural, but truthful sources, the 
imagery of the middle ages was in most cases derived, 
this attempted explanation will not appear puerile. 
The fact may be easily verified by looking at the sun, 
moon, or a candle placed at a little distance, through 
a thin handkerchief or with eyes partially closed. 

Gitsert J, FReNcu. 

Bolton-le-Moors, 20th Sept. 1845. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Pxrincess’s.—This theatre started on Monday 
with what it terms a new season, and with certainly 
a new system. The engagement of Mr. Macready 
has excited the management to something like enter- 
prise; and we now find, in addition, the names of 
Mr. Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Mrs. Ternan, 
Mr. J. Vining and Mr. Robert Roxby. The drama 
therefore may, in all probability, be put in a better 
state on the stage than formerly ; at any rate, it 
should be treated with respect. The names already 
enumerated, with the addition of Mrs. Stirling, and 
Messrs. Wallack, Compton and Oxberry, are suffi- 
cient for the nucleus of a good company—a little 
liberality will easily supply what may yet be wanting. 
The pieces producedat the opening were a sentimental 
drama, entitled * Advice to Husbands,’ and a farce, 
*A Man without a Head,’ both of which had 
moderate success, Before we close our remarks we 
must record, that opera will divide with the drama 
the attention of the management, and that Mdlle. 
Nau is engaged for prima donna. 








MISCELLANEA 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 29.—M. Dumas 
read the first part of a paper on the nature of the 
milk of different animals. He observes that the 
milk of herbivorous animals always contains four 
orders of substances which form part of their food, 
viz.: the albuminous represented by the caseum, the 
fatty substances represented by butter, the saccharine 
portion of their food represented by the sugar of milk, 
and, finally, the salts of different kinds which exist 
in all the tissues of these animals. In the milk of 
carnivorous animals, there is no sugar, and there are 
only the albuminous, fatty and saline substances 
which form the general constituents of meat. If, 
however, bread be added to the food of these animals, 
the sugar of milk will be found, although not in large 
quantities. M. Dumas concluded by stating that 
his investigations have enabled him to arrive at a 
perfect analysis of milk.—M. Boussingault made a 
communication relative to a new ammoniacal manure. 
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Having remarked that magnesia, the basis which has 
always been regarded as injurious to vegetation, was 
found in the ashes of all vegetables, and in a propor- 
tion in accord with the quantity of phosphorus also 
found in the ashes, and of that of the azote which 
enters into the composition of plants, he was led to 
infer that vegetables must assimilate with ease and 
advantage the ammoniated-magnesian phosphate. 
Being desirous of verifying this, he planted on the 
Ist of May some grains of early maize, which had 
already germinated, in two series of pots; into the 
half of which he had poured 15 grammes (about 
half an ounce) of double phosphated salt for each 
pot. The two series of pots were then placed in the 
open ground. During the first twenty-tive days, the 
vegetation was the same with both series ; after that 
there was a difference in favour of the pots which 
had been watered with the phosphate. On the 25th 
of July, the plants in them were double in height 
those of the other series, and the diameter of the 
stems was two-thirdsthicker. By the 25th of August, 
the proportion had diminished ; the height of the 
plants watered by the phosphate was then only one- 
third greater, and the size of the stems double. At 
the moment of their coming to maturity, the phos- 
phated plants bore two sound ears, and one that had 
failed to come to maturity; the other plants had 
only two ears each—viz., one complete and one that 
had failed. This was not all ; each grain of the ears 
of the phosphated plants was double in weight to that 
of the non-phosphated plants. M. Boussingault con- 
cludes therefore that the salt in question may be used 
with advantage as an artificial manure. —M. Bra- 
vais communicated some information, on halos and 
parhelions, and on the white rainbow. ll these 
phenomena are due to the same cause,—viz., the 
refraction of light through water in its different con- 
ditions. The ordinary rainbow is due to refraction 
through an ordinary cloud; halos and parhelions, 
which are images coloured by the sun dispersed in 
variable numbers over two circles always placed alike, 
are due to refraction through crystals of snow.—A 
paper was received from M. Leverrieron the last passage 
of Mercury over the disc of the sun. This commenced, 
in Europe, on the evening of the 8th of May Jast, and 
did not come to a termination until a late hour of the 
night, and was not visible in our hemisphere. This 
was not the case, however, in America, where the 
entire phenomenon was visible.—M. Carrillion an- 
nounced that he had invented a machine for polishing 
looking-glasses with greater effect than is now the case. 
—There were many medical communications: amongst 
them was one by M. Sédille, of Strasburg, on the 
anaplastic treatment in cancer, which he states to 
have been very successful.—M. Vierordt, a physician 
of Carlsruhe, gives the result of some experiments 
on the respiration of man, under different circum- 
stances, and at different hours of the day. The 
writer states that the expirations are increased in the 
proportion of 1°72 upon 14 per minute after cating. 
He adds that the proportion of carbonic acid given 
out by the lungs is almost instantly diminished after 
drinking spirituous liquors, and that this continues for 
nearly two hours. —A note was received from M. 
Pierre, in which he states that the disease and- death 
of animals are attributable to the same cause—the 
parasitism of worms ! 


Vienna.—At a meeting of the Austrian booksellers 
held in that capital from the 10th to the 12th ult., it 
was determined to petition the Government for a 
reduction of the duties on books. 


The Congress of Naturalists lately assembled at 
Nuremberg have fixed on Kiel, in the duchy of 
Holstein, as their place of meeting for next year— 
and named as its agent-general for the session of 
1846, Dr. Michaels, Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of the latter place. 

Mount Titlis—From Switzerland, we learn that 
another of the most perilous and almost inaccessible 
Alps of that country, Mount Titlis, has been ascended 
by two German tourists. 

_ The Political Martyrs of 1793-4.—The Scotsman 
announces the completion of the monument, designed 
after the model of Cleopatra's Needle, and erected in 
the Old Calton Churchyard. It is 90 feet in height; 
and, from its commanding position, may be seen from 
all the prominent parts of the city. The exact terms 
of an inscription which its base will bear have not yet 





been decided on; but its public inauguration is in- 
tended to take place some time during the present 
month. 

Health of Towns’ Association.—A lecture on 
this subject was lately delivered at Crosby Hall, 
by Dr. Guy. After an explanation of the objects 
of the association, the lecturer proceeded to establish, 
one by one, the several positions put forth in its 
prospectus, and fortified them by quotations from the 
evidence laid before the Health Commission. The 
waste of life in England and Wales, which was esti- 
mated at 30,000 a year,and was stated to be accom- 
panied by about 750,000 cases of unnecessary sickness! 
—a similar waste of life in the metropolis of 10,000, 
with a quarter ofa million cases of unnecessary sick- 
ness!—the low average age at death of the labouring 
class and of tradesmen, as compared with the gentry 
inhabiting large towns—the striking, but now familiar, 
fact that the mortality increases with the density of 
population—the filth and wretchedness in which the 
lower orders live corresponding with their low dura- 
tion of life—the unhealthy condition of their houses 
and workshops depending on want of water, drainage 
and ventilation—the expense incurred by the public 
for unnecessary sickness and premature death—the 
burden imposed on the rate-payers by the diseases 
created by the neglect of these simple measures— 
were the topics which the lecturer discussed and 
illustrated. After quoting (from the evidence of 
Dr. Southwood Smith,) some striking*particulars of 
the disgraceful state of two localities known as Pun- 
derson’s Gardens and Lamb’s Fields, Dr. Guy said 
—* I have heard it said that this isa civilized nation; 
I hear much of the i improv ts that are 
going on, and any one must be blind who does not see 
them. But civilization ! This is really astrong phrase. 
Punderson’s Gardens and Lambs’ Fields, St. Giles’s 
and Spitalfields, Manchester and Liverpool, forbid 
such a sad abuse of terms. I would not cavil about 
mere words, if the use of them led tono bad result. But 
words if not representatives of things are mere dust 
tothrow into people’s eyes. It may seem very innocent 
and very harmless to amuse an after-dinner audience, 
or an election mob, or, on rare occasions, the repre- 
sentatives of the people in Parliament assembled, by 
boasting of our civilization ; but it is positively mis- 
chievous when the word, by the indefinite ideas it 
excites, puffs us up with national conceit, when we 
should be overwhelmed with patriotic shame. It is 
gross flattery to talk of civilization, with such scenes 
before our eyes. It is as mischievous to flatter a 
nation as an individual, and it ought to be as dis- 
tasteful to the one as to the other. Now, the idea of 
civilization is inseparable from the existing well-being 
and progressive advancement of all classes of society; 
and the enduring degradation and misery of any 
class must needs forfeit all claim to that proud title. 
If an American slave-owner were to get up in this 
room, and talk with the eloquence of a Demosthenes 
of liberty and equality and the rights of man, would 
you not laugh in his face? To be sure you would. 
And what better treatment does he deserve, who, 
with a knowledge of the real condition of the working 
classes, boasts of England’s civilization? As a se- 
pulchre is not less a sepulchre for its sculptured urn 
and glowing panegyric, so a city, in spite of its 
palaces, its churches, its bridges, its squares, its foun- 
tains, and its spacious thoroughfares, if the mass of 
the population is constrained to dwell in eternal filth, 
can be considered in no better light than that of a 
deceiver tricked out for ornament and show, to the 
neglect of cleanliness, and decency, and every house- 
hold virtue."—-We must not omit to state, that there 
were present at the lecture several members of the 
“ Metropolitan Working-classes’ Association for Im- 
proving the Public Health ;’—of which we are happy 
to see that the Bishop of London has consented to 
be president. 

The Imaum of Muskat.—His Highness Saeed Hillal 
Ebin Saeed, the eldest son of the Imaum of Muskat, 
arrived at Southampton, with his suite, in the course 
of last week. When the Prince’s arrival was com- 
municated to the Government, Captain Cogan was 
deputed to receive and escort his Highness to London, 
—accommodation having been prepared for the Prince 
and his suite in Brook-street. The object of the 
Prince's visit to this country is said to be that of ob- 
taining information in respect to our government and 
institutions, and to benefit by the personal inspection 
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A Precious Volume.—A curious cir 

curred last week at the sale of the wry pad 
Dean of Lincoln. Amongst the persons attracted 
was Mr. John Deighton, the bookseller, of Ca 
bridge: he was looking over the lots shortly before 
the auction commenced, when on taking upa an 
of Donne's ‘ Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell? 
he thought the volume felt very ponderous: and 
on examining it, he discovered that in the book. 
binder’s “ fly-leaf,’’ at the beginning, several coins 
were sewed. He called the attention of the auc. 
tioneer to the circumstance ; and it was ascertained 
that a manuscript letter was fastened to the leaf and 
that seven guineas and two half-guineas of the rei n 
of Charles II. were strongly sewed within it, like 80 
many buttons. The coins were quite bright and 
fresh; and though many of the books in the library 
were sadly damaged by damp and neglect, this yo- 
lume and its contents had escaped injury for the lapse 
of 160 years. The letter had no signature, but from 
its style seemed to be the writing of a father to his 
son at one of the universities. The lot, made inter. 
esting by this circumstance, was withdrawn from the 
auction.—Stamford Mercury. 






















The Gazette des Tribunaux furnishes an anecdote 
from one of the bye-waysof Parisian life,which is worth 
reporting in the Atheneum rather for its touching 
character than for any direct relation which it has to 
literature. Some days since, a widow, keeping a 
well-known book-stall near the Pont St. Michel, 
was addressed by an old man, to whom his load of 
wretchedness seemed a heavier burthen than even 
that of his years. From bencath an old tattered 
garment the stooping man drew forth a thick volume, 
torn and stained by long use ; and offering it to the 
book-dealer, said :—“ Intrinsically this is worth a 
mere nothing: it had a value to me, however; but 
I have not the courage to let myself die of my 
hunger,—so give me for it what you will.” The 
volume in question was the ‘ History of Astronomy 
amongst all Nations,’ by Bailly ; and, in its worn 
out condition, was dear at 50 centimes:—but, the 
female merchant, pitying its owner’s destitution, gave 
him a franc; and the latter immediately entering a 
baker's shop, brought out a portion of a loaf, and sat 
down to eatit solitarily by the river’s side. M. G—, a 
canon of Notre Dame and haunter of the book-stalls 
in this neighbourhood, had been a witness of the 
scene; and taking up the book when the old man 
was gone, he found on the reverse of the title-page 
the following lines, firmly traced, but whose ink had 
assumed the colour of rust :—“ My young friend, I 
am condemned to die ;—at this hour to-morrow I 
shall be no more. I leave you friendless in the world 


—in a time of dreadful trouble ; and that is one of ? 


my bitterest griefs. I had promised to be a father to 
you ;—God wills that my promise shall not be per- 
formed. Take this volume as the pledge of my 
earnest love—and keep it in memory of me— 


Batty.” Deeply affected by this one record of | 
3 { Chronique Po 


such varied miseries, at the opposite extremes of 
fifty years, the canon flung two francs to the mer 


chant for her bargain,—and hastened with it tothe ~ 
old man, of whom he had not for a moment lost ? 
From the latter, he learned that he was the | 


sight. 
natural son of a person of high rank ; had been, after 
his father’s death, the pupil and almost the adopted 
child of Bailly ; and that, on the eve of his death, 


the illustrious martyr sent to him this copy of the © 
work which, in 1784, had opened to himself the doors 
of the Academy. This unfortunate pupil of an ur 7 


fortunate master, after having been long engaged in 


the business of public instruction, had been attacked : 
him to resign his fune- © 


by illness, which compelled sign hu 
> ene and had since been gradually sinking into the 
state of destitution, under whose gnawing prom ptings 
he had turned the last gift of his friend and bene- 
factor into bread. The canon took the old man to 
his home; and has since laboured successfully to 
procure his admission into the hospital of Laroche- 
foucauld—where the remainder of his days are sure 
at least, of temporal comforts. 





—w.C. 


To CorngsroxpENts.—Glow-worm—E. J.V.—S. I. 





—An Original Member—J. T.—X, ¥. Z.—C; C.—teceived, 
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EKLY VOLUME. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
gsiont's WE This 


day, 
yg HISTORY OF THE HORSE: 
T its Origin, Physical and Moral Characteristics, its Principal 
_ its and Domestic Allies. 
tai 008 hy W. C. Le MARTIN, PLS. 
m the Diseases of the Horse, 
With an Appeny  W. YOUATT. 
London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
——;. published, price 6s.,dedicated, by permission, to 
This day is publish Lord Ashley, MP.” ~- y 
HE NEW LUNATIC ACT; with Explana- 
and Analytical Notes, and other illustrative Matter 
tery to the Regulation of Lunatic Asylums and the 
wees the {usane. Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
London: W. Benning & Co, 43, Fleet-street; and Henry Ren- 
shaw, 356, Strand. 


EMARKS on PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
R By JAMES CHIOSSO, Superintendent of Fencing and 
ymnastic Exercises at University College, London. 

\. ‘Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
May be had at the Author's Academy, price 1s. 


—— Just published, Vol. II. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


ECT URES, addressed chiefly to the 
L WORKING CLASSES. By W. J. FOX: 


0, Part X. price 1s. containing Lectures on 
Ik st: Time —The Use and Abuse of Sunday — Historical and 
fiaraphical ‘Association connected with the Month of October— 
on the Principle of Ln and Educational Endowments—The 
‘ Philos . 
saty of Me Charles Fox, 67. Paternoster-row. 

BRIDGE’S WORKS NOW FIRST COLLECTED, 

In 5 handsome vols. 8vo. price 1/. 17s, bound in cloth, 
Te WORKS of the REV. WILLIAM 


BRIDGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Pastor of the Church of Christ in Great Yarmouth, 


7 This edition of all the Works of the Rev. W. Bridge, which 
us become very rare and in high request, has been prepared with 
and research, and is indebted for its ‘teness to the 
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In 1 vol. with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK, 
English and Foreign. 
Containing a great variety of Old Receipts improved and remodelled, and many Original Receipts in 


ENGLISIL GERMAN SPANISH DUTCH 
FRENCH RUSSIAN POLISH AMERICAN 


SWISS, and INDIAN COOKERY. 


With copious Directions for the choice of all Provisions, the laying out a Table, giving small and large Dinners, and the 
Management of a Cellar. 


By JOSEPH BREGION, 
Formerly Cook to ILE. Prince Rausmosski; to H.H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy ; to the Marquis of Ailesbury; 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris, &c. &c. 


And ANNE MILLER, 


Cook in several English Families of distinction. 


** Her style throughout is careful and methodical, and the receipts given with such clearness, that ‘she who bastes may 
read.’ "— Morning Chronicle. 

** Poor Mrs. Glass will, we fear, become quite cracked after the issue of this work, for it will assuredly supersede all 
books that have gone before it, treating upon the sublime art of Cookery, in which the English are, at present, so exceed- 
ingly deficient.”— Atlas. 

“ This is a most valuable ‘ Practical Cook,’ and we wish it speedily in every dresser-drawer, and material enough for it 
to work upon in every larder.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

“* A priceless volume for the epicure. Here he may find the greatest variety of old receipts improved and remodelled, 
besides many original receipts in English, French, German, Russian, Spanish, Polish, Duteh, American, Swiss, and Indian 
cookery, with copious directions for the choice of all provisions, the laying out of a table, giving large and small dinners, 
management of a cellar, &c.”"—John Bull. 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 








pa the courtesy of the Duke of Manchester; the Rev. 
Dr. Bliss; the Kev. Prebendary Horne ; Frederick Silver, Esq. ; 
Johua Wilson, Esq. ; A. Hanbury, Esq. ; W. Pickering, Esq., &c. 
Bridge was a sound divine and popular preacher, and his works 
have been held in high estimation. 
london: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by 
ulother Booksellers. paneer 
CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 
Ina large handsome vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. bound in cloth, 
HILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION of PRO- 
) TESTANTS a SAFE WAY to SALVATION ; with an ad- 
dition of some Genuine Pieces. Edited and published in 1687 at 
the pecial request of the London Clergy, by the Rev. JOHN 
PATRICK, D.D., Master of the Charter House. A new edition, 
arfully Kevised, with a Translation of all the Latin and Greek 
jasages, price 7s., neatly bound in cloth. cde , 
+ This is a most attractive, cheap, and readable edition of Chil- 
jngvorth’s immortal book. It was published in a quarto volume, 
ayafew months prior to the revolution of 168%, at the earnest 
wicitation of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Burnet, and other eminent 
writers, as one of the most eftectual counteractions of Popish prin- 
cples which were then industriously propagated,and supported by 






















saree book, and in great request among literary collectors. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 






the powerful influence of court favour, It has long been a very }- 





WooD CARVINGS. 
Just published, by JOIN WEALE, 59, Holborn, Part I. and II. (to be continued) price 3s. each, 


SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


PATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 


in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture, practically useful to ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOL- 
STERERS, CABINET and FRAME MAKERS, SHIP-BUILDERS, PLANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA- 
TORS, and Orugrs. 


May be obtained, as above, and at the Office of the Company, 


No. 5, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








ETON SELECTZ E VETERI, 
A New Edition, just published, in 12mo. price 2s. bound, 
‘ELECTAS e VETERI TESTAMENTO et 
U APOCRYPHIS LIBRIS HISTORIA, ad usum corum qui 
latine Lingue rudimentis imbuuntur. Editio nova, prioribus 







or. 

Bune, excudebat E. P. Williams ; apud quem veneunt etiam 
laiini, 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars; et F. & J. Rivington, pone 
umn et Socios, yhittaker et Socios, Simpkin et Marshall, Hamil- 
twet Socios, et Houlston et Stoneman. 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES, sold in 
_ Single Numbers, at 3s. each. 
This important Review, which takes the highest rank in France 
udall Europe, will in future be suld in separate numbers like the 
periodicals, The number for October Ist is just arrived, 
sal contains :— 
\ Carmen, par Prosper Mérimée. 
ee (la) et le parti Catholique depuis 1820, par Gustave 
Alaux. 


\ ftudes sur TAntiquité, par Ch. Labitte. 

‘Situation politique de l’Allemagne en 1845—Tlistoire de l’Agita- 
_. tion Religieuse, par Saint-René Taillandier. 

‘Revue Littéraire : Gli Piagnoni—Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

( Chronique Politique de lx Quinzaine. 

london: Barthés & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Mar!l- 
‘tough-street. 
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NEW WORK BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE. 
Inthe Press, and early in October will be published, in feap. 8vo. 


price 5s, 
HE GOOD SHEPHERD, and the CHOSEN 
Fs PLOCK, showing the Progress of the Sheep of Christ through 
wilderness of the world, to the pastures of the Heavenly Zion. 
ee of the Tuente ied ’*salin. By the Rev. THOMAS 
M.A. Canon of St. Paul’s and Vicar of St. Bride's. 
Also, in the Press, by the same Author, a Second Edition of 
The Sabbath Companion, — First Series, 
London ; Bowdery & Kerby, Oxford-strect. 
Of whom may be had, price 6s, €d. 
The Sabbath Com panion. Second and Conclud- 


x Which makes the number of Essay: 
wih that of the Sundays in the Toon, ee en 
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fudsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
bs. Gel 


[MUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


id CONFIRMATIONS of SAC ) ‘ 
WUMENTS peg of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


By W. ©. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
® From the Birmingham Herat!, 
Avaluab) indi i i 
vial na ae an indispensable accession to the library of every 








the Rev. Thomas Batu Horade Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 
meaty three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
fully in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
curious and interesting.” 


London: D, Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue,) Fleet-street, 






ELEGANT LITERARY AND PICTORIAL PRESENT. 


In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 


Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA, 
AND SUPERBLY EMBELLISIIED WITH 24 STEEL ENGRAVINGS BY THE BIRST ARTISTS, 
From Designs by GEORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 


This work will form the most splendid and attractive Girt Book that has issued from the Press for some years. The 
literary portion has been contributed by many of the most popular writers of the day, and the living characters who 
compose the dramatis persone include several of the most celebrated pe~sonages who figure in the fashionable, the lite- 
rary, and the diplomatic circles. The whole of the illustrations are from designs by Groncr CaTrerMoLr, Esy., executed 
expressly for this work, and they have been engraved in the very finest line manner by the most distinguished Artists. 


Also, now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post, 


THE ATTRACTIVE MAN. A NOVEL. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 


+ 
Vout. V. of M. THIERS HISTORY SECOND EDITION of REVELA- 
of the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. A Sequel to his His- | TIONS of SPAIN in 1845. By T. M. HUGHES, Esq. 
tory of the French Revolution. Translated by D. FORBES | Now ready, in 2 vols. price 21s. bound. 
CAMPBELL, Esq., with the Sanction and Approval of the Tumis New Epition has been entirely revised and enlarged, 
Author. Now ready, in 8vo. 5s. and the history of events brought down to the present mo- 
ment. “It contains, also, an accurate analysis of the Reform 
in the Constitution just promulgated. 
y 4 , ~-F f thi kh ident] ick, observart, keen, 
Vou. IV. of the NELSON LETTERS Pom ay He has tors some years had ample opportunities 
and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, | of narrowly watching the » of public men in the Penin- 
G.C.M.G. &e. 8vo. Now read sula, and he has poeta’ their character, their measures, and 
ial eT . e their deserts with scrupulous fidelity and perfect success. His 
Revelations bear all the marks of historical truth, while the nar- 
Taint Tews asks par lane of thes ery intersting vlgnes 
brilliant....We e our leave 0! t 
A THIRD EDITION of the CRES- which we ong’ oy nore ly poy 1 
. am e f° 
CENT and the CROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. (ee eee ene aaetimending t perusal of our 


and in y them to the 
2 vols. with Llustrations, 21s. bound, Now ready. readers,”—Times, 




















Henry Coisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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This day is published, price 2s. 6d. No. VII. of 


HE ARCHZOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
published under the direction of the Central Committee of 
the ArcuzovocicaL LystituT# or Great Britain AnD IRELAND, 
for the and ion of bes inte the Arts 
and Monuments of the Early and Middle Ages. 
8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 

The Architectural History of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. By the Rev. R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S, &c., Jacksonian Professor 
of the University of Cambridge. 

Preparing for Publication, 8yo. printed uniformly with the Arch- 
ves eH Journal, and illustrated by numerous engravings, 
Proceedings of the Archeological Institute of 

Great Britain and Ireland at the Meeting at Winchester, Septem- 

ber 9—15, 1845. : H 

London: Longman & Co.; W. Pickering, and G. Bell. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons. 
PARIS AND THE RHINE. 
Now ready, price 9d. (by post 1s, 3d.) 
ONTEITH’S TOURISI’'S MONTHLY 
HAND-BOOK, and Guide to the Continental Railways, 

Steam-boats, and Diligences for October, comprising a complete 

Hand -book to the SIGHTS OF PAKIS, and a Map showing all 

the Railways now working in Central Europe.—Also, Monterth’s 

Guide to Boulogne for 1845, with a Plan of the Town; and Mon- 

teith’s Guide to Kouen for 1845, with a Plan of the Town. Price 


eac 
London: Samuel Gilbert, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; and all 
sellers. 








Just published, - 

URTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, No. X. 

J (Third Series) greatly improved, and of increasing interest. 
Price 3s. 6d. coloured. 


FLORA ANTARCTICA—The Botany of the 
Antarctic Expedition, Part XI., commencing the remaining por- 
tion of the South Circumpolar Lands, beautifully illustrated, price 
8s. coloured, 6s. plain. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA—No. 31, contain- 
ing eighty hichly-finished drawings of Murtces, with descriptions, 
&c., price 10s. coloured. 


The CONCHOLOGIST’S NOMENCLATOR 
—a Catalogue Raisonné of all the known species of Shells, with 
their authorities, synonymes, references, &c. Price 21s, cloth ; 25s, 
half- bound, interleaved. 


- ° 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the DEITY, as mani- 
fested in nature ;—a concise and instructive summary of the various 
natural phenomena; addressed to juvenile philosophers. Price 

2s. 6d. neat cloth. 

Reeve, Brothers, 8, King William-street, Strand. 

NEW PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
Large 12mo. 10s, 6d. handsomely and strongly bound, 

HE STANDARD PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TION ARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
In Two Parts. Part Lo Frexcn and Enu isu, comprehending 
Words in common Use, Terms connected with Science, Terms be- 
longing to the Fine Arts, 4000 Historical Names, 4000 Geographical 
Names, 11,000 Terms lately Published: with the Pronunciation of 
every Word according to the French Academy and the most emi- 
nent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together with 750 Critical 
Remarks, in which the various Methods of Prohouncing employed 
by different Authors are investigated and compared with each 
other. Part If. Exoxisu and Frenon, containing a copious Voca- 
bulary of English Words and Expressions, with the Pronunciation 
according to Walker. ‘he whole preceded by a Practical and Com- 
rehensive System of French Pronunciation. By GABRIEL 
URENNE. F.A.S.E. French Teacher in Edinburgh, Correspond- 

ing Member of the French Grammatical Society of Paris. 

n thigwork, on which the author was engaged for upwards of 
six years, the British public are presented witha French Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary, at once suited for the school and the library. 
Sliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF'’S METHOD of LEARNING 
to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. Lt 
1, Adapted to the French. Written expressly for 
the English student. By Dr. H. G, Ollendorff. 8vo, price 16s. cloth. 
2. Adapted to the German. Written expressly 
for the English student. Ry Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. In two parts, 
price 16s, each, cloth. The parts sold separately. 
3. Keys to both French and German Systems, 
prepared by the Author. Price 7s, each, cloth lettered. 
4, Adapted to the Italian. Preparing for imme- 
diato publication by Dr. H. G. Ollendorff. 
5. Key to the Italian. By the Author. 

*y* It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves of 
the present method to notice that these are the only English edi- 
tions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendort¥, and he deems any other totally 
inadequate for the purposes of Euglish instruction, and for the 
elacidation of the method so strongly recommended by Captain 
Basil Hall and other eminent writers. They should be ordered 
with the publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of the 
author's edition is signed by himself. 

London: Whittaker & Co., and Dulau & Co. ; and to be had of 
any Bookseller. 











‘T. CECILE, from Carto Do.cr’s CELEBRATED 
7 Picture in the Dresden Gallery, beautifully engraved in line 
by Professor Knolle. Prints, 16 roofs, 21 proofs before 
letters, 3is. 6d. ; artist’s proofs, on India paper, 2/, 12s, 4 
The Sermon on the Mount—“ Consider the 
Lilies of the Field,” a beautiful Lithograph, after Iiibner. 
Proofs, 18s, E 
The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, Tyrol, 
and Italy, by G. E. Hering. 20 Vignettes, imperial 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d. ; 
or coloured and mounted in a portfolio, td. és. 
Raphael's Cartoons, engraved by Holloway. 
The seven Cartoons, pais paper £10 10 0 
— ndia paper 14 14 0 
Separately, 2/. 12s. 6d. each Print, on India paper. 
- 24. 28, plain. 
The Virgin and Child, engraved by G. T. Doo, 
from the Picture by Correggio in the National Gallery. 
Christ appearing to St. Peter, engraved by G. T. 
Doo, from the Picture by Annibale Caracci in the National Gallery. 
The Art of Illuminating, in imitation of Manu- 
scripts of the 15th Century.—Messrs. Hering & Remington have 
a Box of Materials for the above Art, consisting of 
Colours, Implements, and every requisite, price 3¢, 13s, 6d., 
with a k of Instructions in the Art of Gilding. 
Hering & Remington, Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent-strect. 








Now ready, price 4s, 6d, 

URAL CHEMISTRY. 

By EDWARD SOLLY, Fsq. F.R.S. 
Experimental Chemist to the Horticultural Society of London, 

Mou Mem. of the Royal Agricultural Socicty, and Lecturer 
on Chemistry at the Koyal Institution, &. &e 
Extracts from the Introduction, 

“A knowledge of the chemical composition of soils and the vari- 
ous substances employed as manures enables us to preheud the 
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_____ ETON GRERK EPIGRAMS, = 
A New Edition, just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d, 
RACORUM EPIGRAMMAT 
POEMATUM DELECTUs, 
THOMA JOHNSON, A.M. In usum Regie Se 
Editio nova —— et prioribus emendatior. 
Eton, excud E. PL W. apud quem veneunt : 
gtiam Londint apud f. & J- Rivington, 6. b. Whittaker erg 
ongman . Sim, Marshall, Sherw. . 
et Si . : ees Boe., Houlston 








mode in which the latter act; and a knowledge of the nature of 
those substances which plauts require, points out the best and most 
economical methods of restoring to the sqil, by manures, those su 
stances which plants remove from it.” 

“it the farmer knows what it is that gives the fertilizing powers 
to manure, and is xware of the nature ui those substances, he will 
s00n learn the best method of preserving and using them: he will 
then understand how to make the most of the various sources of 
Manure at his disposal, and be enabled readily to save much, 

” 


that, for the want of such knowl dge, would otherwise be lost. 
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llington-street, Covent-garden ; may be 
cred af all Booksellers, - ” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES or 
GIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S WORKS 
ARE NOW READY, 
Containing his popular Novel of 
‘ onary AND MORRING, and ZANONT 
each com n one vo ice 6 eauti 
gach com e pK - ow price 6s. cloth lettered, beautifully 
ve an At a New Edition of 
A— t ILL-OMENED MA 
and other Poems, price 5s. cloth lettered ; and THe, DENT, a 


series of papers by Sir E. B. Lytton, Ba: 
pocket volume, price 5s. cloth reed ™t, complete in one legant 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Cond 
it-street 
N -£..¥ . “2 
Published by Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 





I. 
EVA: THE ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE 
And other Porms, by Sin Epwarp Butwer Lyrtox, Bart, 

Il. 

I WATCHED THE HEAVENS, 

By the Author of 1X Poems by V, 
Ill. 

SACRED POEMS, 
By Sim Rosert Grayt, with an Introduction by Lord Guexrie 


Iv. 
RECORDS OF SCENERY, AND OTHER 
By the How. Jutia Aveusta tom 


v. 
TWO TWO DESTINIES. 
By Sim Francis Hastines Doyie, Bart, 


vi. 
THE SERAPIIM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Miss Barrett. 


Vil. 
POEMS WRITTEN IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By Miss Prescorr, 
VIIl. 
IMAGINATION, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Miss Povutrer. 


1x. 
PHILIP: A TRAGEDY. 
Translated from Alfieri, by C. O. Carte, Ese, 


x. 
THE PNEUMATOGONY, 
A Poem, in Five Books, with other Poems, 
By Joux Woop Tomns, Esa. 


xi. 
DRYBURGH ABBEY, 
And other Poems, by the Rey. T. A. Hotianp, M.A. 


XII. 
DE HARNO: A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
By a Wanderer. 


XIII. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM FRENCH POETS. 
By the Author of ‘ Critical Essays,’ &c. 


xiv. 
POEMS BY A FATHER AND A DAUGHTER, 


xv. 
POEMS, by A. P. Paton, Ese. 
* XVI. 
GAETANO: A DRAMATIC POEM, 
And other Poems, by Gitpert MaArFiep. 
XVII. 
THE AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT: 
A Guide to Authors in Publishing their Works. 
Price 2s, 6d., or 3s. sent post free. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


I ONDON REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

4 SOCIETY, Established 1836, for the Purchase of Rever- 

qenery Property, Policies of Insurance, Life Interests, Annui- 
es, &C. 





Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 

Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
Messrs. Amory, Sewell & Moores, 25, Throgmorton-street, 
Solicitors. 

_ Parties desirous of disposing of Reversionary Property, &c. on 
liberal terms, and without unnecessary delay, may obtain blank 
forms of proposal of the Secretary, Henry T. Thomson, Esq. 
4, New Bank-buildings; or to the Actuary, 10, Pall Mall Bast. 
JOHN KING, Actuary. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 80- 
CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706. Ser- 
jeants'-inn, Fleet-street, London. 
irectors. 

Jobn Bostock, M.D. Sir William Magnay, Bart. 
ome te ae Coste, Bea. ‘ [> a | eta p 
: i l cg ound, .. M.P. 

La oriiiagnaiitammats: The Right Hon, Sir Edw. Ryan 
p Ae ny Ellis, “4 Tee — John Hume Spry, 
Yharles Fiddey, ksq. .D. . 
John Hodgson, Esq. Q.C. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
The Amfcable Bocicky was incorporated by charter of Queet 


Anne in 1706, and is the oldest institution in existence for grant: 
ing assurances on lives. 
he whole of the Profits are divided among the Representa- 
tives or Nominees of the deceased Members. tained by 
Under the powers ofa special Act of Parliament, 0 taine ey 
the Society in the last session, policies are now grauted _ ar 
the assured to receive their proportional part of the pro soles - 
seventh year, either by way of addition to the sum pamecnn rhed 
——- of the future annual premiums, or an equ! 
ment in money. > 
P*Policies are also granted for specified or fixed sums, at be 
siderably reduced rates of premium, the assured in such 
cies not Lecoming members of the Society. ; 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 
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ISH INSURANCE COM- 
NOkN TH genial p.- Protecting Capital, 1,000,0002., 


f Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Groce the Alderana®, hike London Bord. 
Feneis Warden Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman, 
John Webster. M.D., F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 
I tion is Te ematal by Royal Charter, and is so 


nstite' 
ford the benefits OF Life Insurance in their 
not to Poliey-bolders combined with perfect security 
ile fiy fubscribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
fully ot Premium Fund, gueceds 442,000/.,and alevenue, 
Life Premiums alone of upw of 4. per annum. 
from percent, or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com- 
Eighty Peptennially divided among the Assured. 
Py ogpectus. containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
t vie preene” Directors, and Managers, who 
sible P ERS, may be obtained of Messrs. B. 
fi dora. | RRendent “Members of ‘te Board, 4, New Bank 
e Actuary, 10, Pa’ all East 
jor of th OHN KING, Actuary. 


YCOrTISH UNION FIRE a LIFE INSUR- 
S ANCE COMPANY, 37, Cornhill, London. 
ay of Board of Directora. Esa 
’ iverson, Es: 
Caeree Peeps, Eat R. Rohertean. | Esq. 
James Gooden, Hi. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
M. Kemshead, George Ramsay, Esq. 
Si Manager. 


urray, 
rie pate ES Ge every description may be effected 
ith this Corporation on the preet liberal terms. 
‘ | risks reasonably ra 
cia bonus added to the ‘ite policies granted by this Cor- 
for seven years varies from 41 to 65 per cent. on the 
se aid, and averages l4 per cent. on the sums assured. 
Prables of rates and every information may be had at the 
Company's Offices, or of the Agents Gaenspout the te 
_, Cornbill, London. F. ITH, Sec, 
QOOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND =i LIFE 
h) ASSURANCE SOCIET 
Connie, a Act of Parliament. 
Head Office. No, Andrew-square, Eainbergh. 
The asl of ROSEBERY. K.T., President. 
The Funds of the Society now ‘accumulated and invested 
amount to One Million Five Hundred and Ninety Thousand 
epee | Revenue to upwards of Two Hundred. and Thirty- 
three Thousand Pounds Sterling per annum. 
The investigation into the affairs of the Society, as provided 
ty tee Articles of Constitution, will take place on the 3ist 
ber. 1945, and all who effect insurances on their lives 
Shore that day, which closes the current septennial period, 
will secure a certain greater benefit than will be obtained by 
those who delay doing so till the commencement of the follow- 








we. whole surplus profits belong to the assured, and may be 

uplied either by being added to the sum assured. by reducing 

the future contributions during life, or by their value in money 

bing given over to them at once. 

Further information, with forms etansonesl. mer be obtained 
oo application at the "Head Office, or at an the Society's 


HUGH M RAN, Agent. 
ies. Office, 7, Pall Mall. 


(pReat BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 14, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 





The Chisholm, Chairman. 
William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 
mons the Members, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 
ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
faually accumulating from Premiums fully sufficient to aflord 
complete security. 
CREDIT.—Credit given to Members for half the amount of 
the first five Annual Premiums, without se ouve. 
Loans granted on assurances being effected 
Pa ay mf low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
be Profits, but with the option, at any time within five years, 
y paying up the difference between the Reduced Rates and the 
Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus becoming Members of the 
Society, and entitled to a full participation in the Profits. 
Extract from the Reduced ae of Rates, for an Assurance of 


ANNU aL “PREMIU M. 
| One} Year. |Seven Years.) Whole Life. 


. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 


TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Temporary (Offices, during the alterations, 
No, 8, Regent-street, Waterluo-place, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Pr —— 
Rid Revel 


paris § 
Lord Vv; Ceonet Falkland 
Bar! — and "Melville 
Earl of Norb: 
hanlof Stale” 





| Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Direetore—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel_De Castro, Esa. aecane Chairman. 
{amvel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |. Charles Maitla = by Esa. 
Lie yd, » Hea. Le mw Jon i Railton. Esq. 
on oyd Assist.| John Ritchie, Es 
Resident |F. Hi sq. 


- Thomson, 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
This Co; Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
Most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the 
Meat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
Wa, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 72,000/. 
In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
x, Porscent: perannum on the Sum insured to all Policies of the 
sie font ‘lass from the time they were effecte 
mus added to Polici ies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 
her, 1840, is as follows 
my Assured. Time Assured. 
6 Years 10 Months 
6 Years 
4 Years 400 0 0 
2 Years 200 0 0 
» nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
apeod be paid for the first five years, where the 
r 


tion will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
Edward Beyd, .and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 
t-street, Waterloo-place, London. 


Sum added to Policy, 
£683 6 8 
50: 


»>o00 








ZUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
4 ANNUITY COMPANY._ Established January, 1819, em- 
powered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 48. 
Office, No. 10, — PLACE, BLACKFRIARS. 
rd of Directors. 
John Elliot Drinkwater Betbune, Esq., Ch an. 
John Rivett Carnac, E illiam Rerpont, ‘ean 
John Greathed egy dy Frederick Silver, Esq. 
Jobn Stewart, Esq. 
‘ George J. Sulivan, Esq. 
is, Esq. John Thoyts, Esq. 
Alex. H. Macdougall, Esq. 
Physicians—Thomas Thomsen, M.D., Henry Davies, M.D. 

This old established. Society ne recently received additional 
powers by Special Act of Parliament, and affords facilities in 
effecting Insurances to suit the views of every class of insurers. 

Premiums are received yearly, oe y,or quarterly, or 
upon an increasing or decreasing sca 

‘Two-thirds of the profits are added septennially to the policies 
of those insured for life; many is added to the guarantee 
fund for ecaring An) ment of the policies of all insurers. 

THE LAS NUS under this provision was declared on 
the 27th et feos, 5 1845, being an additional bonus of 10 per cent. 
on all the premiums paid by the holders of policies of insur- 
ance for the whole term of life, with corresponding additions to 
holders of policies of endowment, 

Those who are insured to the amount of 500/. and upwards for 
the whole term of life, are admitted to vote at the half-yearly 
general meetings of the Proprietors. 

DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 





Mee following ae specimens of the rates of Pre- 
ium c by the AUSTRALASIAN, COLONIAL and 
GENERAL Live. ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY. 


ASC cccccscccseerees| 20 | 9 | 4 | SO 
Ann. Prem. | £1 17 1| £28 2| £3 4 0/f1n 8 


with Profits Be Mi oe AL! SR 
Without RT £1 10 Oj £2 0 7) £215 3|/£4 1 8 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
of porsene proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 
ndies 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com- 
any on very favourable terms, and it is a peculiar feature in 
its constitution, that aenae 4 am a in the profits. 


Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R. ii 
Robert Brooks, Esq. >. KE. Mangles, Exq. 
Peary B uckle, Esq. Ric hard Onslow, = 
John Henry Capper, Esq William Walker, E 
Geletiete Vetere ” Maples, Pearse, Stevens & on 
Bankers—The Union Bank of London 
Physician—Dr. Fraser, 62, Guildford-street. Keussell-square. 
ctuary and Secretary—Edward Ryle 

For Prospectuses and other particulars app’ y = the Offices, 

No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, corner of Cornhill. 


JNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, Fire, Lire, 
Axnurtigs. Cornbill, and Baker-street, London ; Col: 
hal n, Dublin; and Esplanade, Hamburgh. 
lnstituted a.p. 1714 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT A BONUS for the 
present year, of ‘I'wo Pounds Ten Shillings per share, was this 
day declared, and that the same will be paid to the Proprietors, 
with their usual half-yearly dividend of Six Pounds per share 
r annum, at the Office in Cornhill, on any day Between the 
ours of lt and 3. The Property Tax has been paid 
THE LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Society embraces all the 
important benefits of a Participation in the Profits every Seven 














"Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 





ears, with the perfect security of large Invested Yunds, accu- | 


mulated during the long period of more than a Century and a 
Quarter, and parsers powers which were granted by an 
oe Act of Parliament in the reign of King George the 
ird 
able diminution will be found in the Premiums usually charged: 
to this Class profits do not attach, 
applies also to Insurances for One and Seven Years; and all 
Life Premiums can be paid Half-yearly or Quarterly, if more 
convenient. 
Examples of the Additions to Life Policies in Great Britai 
Age - ‘the Insured = Sum Insured ome With oon, £3105 
- - - - o- 148 
Kk 0 om .- 1285 | 
ee or 1000 llé6y | 
RE INSU TRANCE effeated upon every desc: tiption of Pro- | 
perty, including Rent. Six years’ premium and duty are charged 
foran insurance for seven years, and Policies should be renewed 
within 15 days after each Quarter ay 
May 30, 1845. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
bad Agents ‘are wanted in placas where none at present are 


appointed. 
Akeus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomh, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
‘illiarn Leaf, ‘Esq. Deputy Cha'rman 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. it Humphery, Esq. ae. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert In gleby, 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas helly, bss "ald. 
Thomas ( elie. Esq. Jeremiah Pilc her, ia! 
James Clift, Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Pigsician_-Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s- + Pay Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of Ring’ 's College, 
Advautages of sy Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Rates of Premiums. 


- o a - ory 





In addition to the pat oo ribed C: 5 ner of 300,000/, the assured |! 
neome of nearly 60,000/. per | 


have the security of the Company's 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assur: ance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 
The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Pompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus witbout risk, in lie uof the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 
Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. ! For One Year. | For Seven Years.; Whole Term, 
20 £017 8 £019 1 £1 i110 
30 1 
40 1 
50 11 
60 324 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a fomily, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an compocnenee Tables of the Argus 
Office will be fonnd to be Dartica rly favourable to the assured. 

ard o Hey hey the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


By another Table of Rates lately published, a consider- | 


The Reduction of Premium | 


NEW ACHROMATIC POCKET COM. 
POUND MICROSCOPE, for Physiological and Botanical 
Researches, with a Triplet Achromatic ject Glass; linear 
power, 200. Price, complete in a neat leather case, 3/. I5s. 
post, 3/. 17s. 7 — actured and sold by A. ABRAHAM, 
Ongician, tc. 90 street, Live 
Averye se Lane ots poseable Instrument. peculiarly 
adapted for, and a desideratum to, the Medical Profession. 


TYHE PATENT READING EASEL.—This 
novel, elegant, and most useful invention has received the 
patronage of Her Majesty and of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. It enables a reader to enjoy his hook without havlen 
the fatigue of hoiding it, or adopt ting the injurious posture o 
leaning over a table. It is attached and detached at pleasure 
to and from the framework of any ~ or sofa without injuring 
oreven marking the furniture, and supports the volume at any 
variable height and focus agreeable to the sight of the reader, 
who sits, not in the ordinary stooping position, but in an erect, 
healthy attitude, or, if an invalid, reclines on a couch with the 
book in like manner brought up to the face. Being light, com- 
pact, and portable, it is an elegant article for a present to a 
studious friend, a lady, or young person, and especially to an 
invalid; and if the high testimony of the press in its favour be 
admitted, it has become au essential piece of furniture to every 
library, school, and drawing-room. The prices are—in maho- 
gany, 305. ; ditto or maple, with velvet desk, 32s. 6d ; rosewood, 
35s. ; satinwood, ebony, and ornamented, ag to 5t., box Is.: 
unjointed, 20s. ; “box, ls. 6d. Sold by Mr. 
sterer and house-decorator to Her Majest 
Messrs. W. & C. Wilkinson, 14, Ludgate-hill; Messrs. Smee & 
Son, 6, Finsbury-pavement; Messrs. Letts & Son, 8, Royal Ex. 
change, London; and by all respectable country upholsterers 
and librarians. Orders, with post-office remittances, will have 
prompt attention. 
INK 


> B. EDES ROYAL HERALDIC 
/e is now used for stamping the Linen throughout Her 
Hajesty: s Household, at Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle, 
the Pavilion, Brighton, &c. and in the establishments of man 
of the first Nobility; it is equally applicable (as the subjoine 
testimonials will show) for the Army, Navy, Hospitals, and all 
other Public Institutions, Inns, Unions, &c. 
Extract of a Letter from Quarter Master Howes, 61th Regiment. 
“ Ede’s Royal Heraldic Ink has been used for marking the 
sh Linen of the 64th Regiment for several months, and has 
ven in every particular the greatest satisfaction. It remains 
fndelible, and ~ eek as when first applied.” — Brighton Paper. 
Als m Quarter Master Grant, \\th Regiment, 
“The durability of the Ink, and its easy application, renders 
it the wery best method we have ever seen for marking linen.’ 

r. E. W. Barry, of the firm of Barry & Son, Egyptian Hall, 
Piceadilly, has been lately occupied for some days ‘at the Pa- 
vilion, in Syopatending the marking of the linen with Ede's 
Heraldic lok 

Specimen Impressions with a description of the Heraldic Ink will be 
Sorwarded, gratis, on application to the Proprietor at the Manufactory, 
Dorki ing. 


BY THE Q QUEEN ‘s LETTERS PATENT. 
Colourless Ink for use with Prepaped Paper, styled, by Royal 


permissi 
THE QUEEN'S PA PER AND INK. 
On account of their cleanliness and elegance these articles 
will he found invaluable for — + 
neariy as colourless as spring wa 
—Da or Blue according to the ‘paper used—the instant it 
touches the Queen's Paper, which, in external appearance, 
resembles ordinary paper, while the fluid does not soil the 
fingers nor anything with which it may oe: - a aad 
does it de psit any sediment, even in t ar a 
Also, INDELIBLE and- INDESTRUCTIBLE 
BLACK INK, approved by the highest Chemical Authorities, 
for Records, Legal Deeds, and general Business Transactions. 
This lok. when used with the Queen's Paper, or with the Pa- 
tentee’s Prepared Parchment, gives perfect security from Fraud 
and Forgery, and is Ce gn Y recommended for all writings that 
require te be preserved e prepared Pascement is equal to 
Vellum for writing on, and is considerably cheaper. 
The Queen's Paper may be bad of all sizes and qualities, done 
| ue in neat wrap Ppere. 
| he Queen's Ink is sold in Bottles, 4d., 8d., 1s. and 2s, each, 
al the Indelible Ink in Bottles, 9d., 1s. bd. and 3s. —_ 
Manufactured for the Patentee by James Gordon, 1, Am- 
| phion-place, Edinburgh, who is also Agent for the sale of the 
“p 
uecen's Paper. Agents in London, A. Cowan & Sons, 45, Upper 
hames-street; and to be had of all respectable Stationers 
| throughout the Kingdom 


JLECTRO PLATE, in great variety, and of 

4 wasremied auality only, at the Establishments of EL- 
| KINGTON & —The Patentees, from their great experience 
in England oa Sn are enabl ied to decide the quantity of 
silver necessary to insure durability and economy for every 
article they mpantactare, and which invariably bear their 
marks, E, and Co., under a crown. 

Having granted numerous licences to use their patented pro- 
cesses, they beg to intimate to purchasers that they are not 
responsible for the quality of gente sold as plated by their pro- 
cess, unless they, bear the above marks. 

E-PLATING AND GILDING. 

Old plated wal other articles repaired and re-plated, or ree 
gilt, and the quality warranted, if sent direct to either of their 
Establishments. No other party in London is authorized to 
re-plate. Persons infringing these patents, by using the pro- 
congse. oF by purchasing goods so plated or gilt, will be proc otéed 


22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn- 
ELKINGTON & c0.} street); 
Fae ae And 45, Moorgate- street, City. 


. 
GE A-BATHING at HOME.—HUMPHREYSS 

MEDICAL MARINE ESSENCE.—* We had no domestic 
means of obtaining a sea bath; H this want is now supplied on so 
liberal a scale, that with a single bottle you may make sea- 
water ad libitum. Its use with infants is most important.’ 
Globe. *No mother should be without a remedy so simple and 
effective."" Agreat desideratum to persons returning from the 
coast, who — thus keep up the habit of sea-bathing.—Sold in 
bottles, ls. 14d. each, by all the e leading ¢ hemists. 


reas at the WHOLESALE PRICE.—Fami- 
lies, Hotel-keepers, and large consumers supplied with Tea 
at the wholesale price for cas 
Black, 2s. 8d. 3s, 0d. 38. 4d. Be. 8d, 49. 0d. 49.44. 48. 8d. Ss, 
Green, Bs. 4d. 38, 8d. 4s. 0d, 4s. 4d. 58. Od. 68. Od, 

Coflee, 9d. Wd. 1s, 0d, Is. 2d. Is. 4d. 1s. 6d. 1s. 8d. 

One pound and upwards sent to any part of Town. 
MANSELL & CO. 2, Bucklersbury, Cheaps' 

Country orders for 61b. of Tea and upwards delivered free of 

carriage to any part of the kingdom 


NV OULD CANDLES to BURN WLTHOUT 
SHO FFING —KEMETON S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not require snuffing; they bura 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 

steady and brilliant. No metallic or rc wmateer isu 

in | {——— Yi 5 riot ~4 by k. 5 ce 
ent for exportation, 57, pper ames-street, bya 

and Oilmen ; and at the M Old B , Christe 

church, Surrey, 





A. Saunders, uphol- 
170. Regent-street ; 
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THE ATHENZAUM 
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R. WOLFF'S NARRATIVE of his MIS- 
SION to BOKHARA is now syeteiel, and may be had in 

Two Volumes, Octavo, with Plates, p 
ee le published, for the ‘Author, ty a John W. Parker, West 





THE ORATORY; or, PRAYERS and 
Be We SEND in VERSE. 
NIND, | ae of 8t. pein’ eOmee, Cambridge, 


vingtons, 
% ons beautiful aaa crea thoughts clothed in melodious 
and impressive poetry.” —Church Advoca 
“We like both the gentle piety of the > thoughts in thle hen 
and the - dn. of the poetic exp 








Nearly ready, in Two Parts, 2s, 6d. eac! 


IFE of the GREAT “CONDE 
4 TORD | - AH 
Author of * The History of br ts . ithe Wor of the Succession 
Spain,’ * Li of Bel 
“A highly interesting and skilful narrative — Quarterly Review, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth, 
YHE ENEIS, Books 1 and 2, Rendered into 
Eveuisa Biaxx Iamoic, with New Interpretations and 


Illustrations. 
y JAMES HENRY, M.D. 
London: Ts wylor ‘ A )pper Gower-street. 
Grant & Bolton. Stewart & Co, 


yu E EDINBURGH TALES, Part IX., price 

Sevenpence, contain : 

The Balsamseller of Thurotzar, by Mrs. Gore; The Golden Pot, 
from the German of Hotimann ;'and the Days of Old, a Tale of 
—— Sporting Life, by John Miles. 

will contain—Country Town Life, by Miss Mitford ; 
Marion Wilson, by the late Robert Nicoll ; and Violet Hamilton, 
or, the Talented Fa amily, by Mra. Johnstone. 
Chapman & Hall, London; W. Tait, Edinburgh, 


Just published, by CIN Charel 1ill, Princes-street, Soho, 
|} EALTHY SKIN: a Practical Treatise on 
Healthy Skin, with Rules for the Medical and Domestic 
Treatment of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. By ERASMUS 
Ww ‘LLSON, B.S. Ittustrs uted with Six Steel Engravings. 


LIZ COOK’S POEMS.—Second Series, just 
4 published, price 5s., containing the Poems written since those 
which appeared in the Lilustrated Hdition, with a finely 


Dublin: 














PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREBT. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools ; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory ; and the El ts of each Sci 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I. 
Firra Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 





Portrait of the Author. 
Now in the press, and ba: shortly be published, a 3rd edition, 
Allustrated, o 
Melaia, and other Poems. 
London : 
Pall Mall. 


By the same Author. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court ; Ollivier 
_Urders received by all Booksellers. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
Just published, price 1s. 4d. each, cloth, 
AXLE EASY GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
NGUAGE, with numerous Exercises and Dialogues. 
By J. CiNEISELSOR, Teacher of French, Dundee Public Semi- 
naries. Third Kditiv: 





, the same Author, 

Recueil de Fables et Contes Choisis, & l'Usage de 
la JEUNESSE ; with a complete Vocabula: 

“These are the simplest, clearest, cheapest, ‘and best elementary 
works that a teacher of ¥ rench can put inty the hands of his 
pupils.”—Luiaburgh Advertiser, 

er Just published, price 3s. 6d, 

Histoire de France, Racontée & la Jeunesse ; par 
M. Lamé Fleury, auteur de plusieurs Ouvrages d’Education. 
Nouvelle Edition, revue et soigneusement corrigee, avec dea Notes 
explicatives. Par J. CHRISTISON, 

THE EB Its ALIAN LANGU AGE. 
ly will be 7 » price 1s, 4c. 

An Easy Grammar of the Italian Language, with 
numerous Exercises and Dialogues. By J. CHRISTISON, Teacher 
of Modern a Dundee Public Seminaries. 

es 


Edinbu M'Phail. Loudon: Simpkin & Marshall ; 
Charles E eonden 154, = 








. 48. clot! 

CARLY LES" MODERN. "PLLENOMENA OF 
GERMANY. A new and enl id Editi fully revised 

and corrected. By THOMAS CARLYLE, of the Scottish Bar, 
“His vein is so evidently a rich one, that we may safely count 
on a future (we hope a speedy) o opportunity of making our readers 

etter acjuainted with him.” — Quarterly Review for September. 
Pn ae W. E. Painter, Church and State Gasette Uttice, 342, 
rand 


ETTERS TO AN AMATEUR OR YOUNG 
4 ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, and 
the Means to be ompiered for their Production, &. 
y ROBERT HENDRIE, Esq. 

“These Letters phase many excellent precepts, and would be 
found by the amateur a valuable auxiliary. "—Art-Union, 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 5 ae sold at Miller's, 
Artists’ C Colour Manufactory, 56, Long Acr 











MR. HOW will publish, at WC end of the month, 
1. YHE hs ANDERINGS of a PEN and 
PEN ; an Antiquarian and Pictur 
through the Mids and c ountl ies. ; i a 
By F. P,. PALMER and A. CROWQUILL. 
With pid Engravings. Part I. Jialf-a-Crown, 
The book will present something of interest for those readers 
who cherish the affection for antiquity, or an appreciation of 


manners, customs, and legends which abound in the ndoks of 


* Merry England.” 


2. Wise Saws and Modern Instances, a Series of 
By THOMAS COOPER, the Chartist, Author of 


Short Tales. 
* The Purgatory of Suicides,’ 2 vols. post Sve. 


3. The Manual of Heraldry, with 400 Cuts. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


4. How's Illustrated Book of British Song ; with 


Aoccmapemiments for ee Pianoforte. newly arrang m the 
Notes, Blows nical and 


figured basses 


ers, and 
a ae 


f the mpoee 
By “GEORG E LOGARTH, Esq. Part Vit Half-a- 


pel the completed volume, which also contains > whale of 


the Music and Poetry introduced in the Tragedy o! 
Composed by 
elegantly bound and gilt, 


Matthew Lock. In musi¢ folio, — ah One gui nea, 





princip 
By Grorct Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. Gd. cloth. 
II. 
New Epitiox, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are faml- 
Narized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Grorce Dantey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tarp Epitior, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR "ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Groror Darcey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Iv. 
Seconp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOG ARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georce Danuery, A.B. 
Price 3s. Gd. eloth. 


**For students who only scek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which ean be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra."—Library of Useful Kuowledye, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Groxer Dantey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 
“*There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 


veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 


Mr. Darley.”"—-Sun, April 5, 1830, 


I ANNI an I ae cetaoe, 
HOE! SERMONS, cad’ Six Min 
designed especially for the Use of Families ies 
Evening Devotions. By the Rev. ALF ILLIA eg . 
This vol rain Pr at ticles sn Guedes Chapels, be. 
—Church and State Gazette, that will now cease to be felt 


can, moreover, commend blication 
the end by it; both style and matter bes gt tua 


thenaum, 
~A valuable worship.”—Literary Gazette, 
London: Bowdery beet ino, , Onford-vtreet, 
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HITTAKER'S. "IMPROV! 

A VALPY’S GRADUS ad VED EDitioN ¢ 
*,* This b etiticn ion has gabe pe has the addition of pel 2 
tables of the quantities of final syllab! of nouns and vate ie 


and a vari f oth: 
OeWhittaker & Os Ave Marke pete Tani 
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; er : Bes in, Marshall 
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ton jltarvey, & Dart EP. Willians; ieee i hte 


Aylott & Jones. 





rth Year, 8vo. price $s. <a ———— 
opp" Ss *PEERAG E, BARON ETAGE, 
HTAGE, and TITLED C ORES 
TAIN and IRELAND. Alphabetoadle goes st CREAT BRI- 
» ee te ay ofa P 
o obility, 
y C. R Dosa 
Author of * The Parli 
“ It gives so much of 1 i 
ty L— —— the purposes re plographical di 


’ hittaker & Co, Ave "Wari hn 
considerably improved, square 12mo. 


Nibiock’ S New and Improved LATIN aad 
int : > and ENGLISH and LATIN DiCrIORAn 
n Two P. 
Part I. --% i icti 
a aan ining the Latin and English Dictionary, sold sepa- 


5 work is entirely new compilation, on the plan of 
velius’ Cres 1 Lexicon. Spares | = imprevemeat all 
preterites, and other tenses of ver! anomalous 
cfeeary et alte sed Tite 
mY i 
have their ian aliae ‘or source git — 
ittaker & Con Ave Maria-lane. 


with 50 Illustrations, 18. 


Second edition, 
HE FOSSIL “REMA AINS of the ANIMAL 
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KINGDOM. By EDWARD zipencs, ny 
with 50 Engravings. Formerly — 
lume Grifiths’ tr translation of * Cuvier’s nimal “Kingdom.” 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
vanes *S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Fourth edition, wi a! other [llustrations, 
YREEK TESTE oe with’ English Notes 
By the Rev. E. VA iLPY, B.D. 
- am Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
been published with critical and philological apparatus, es 
for sladente whe wish to purchase only one edition.” —Horne’s In 
troduction to —% Bible. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
HEATING BUILDINGS BY HOT WATER. 
Now ready, Second pain. greatly ae hw numerous 
Woodew c. BVO. price 10s. Gd. 
A PRACTICAL TR REATISE « a: "WARMING 
Ly we ey by Raat WATER ; on Ventilation, and the 
oe r f Dist ~ ene Artificial 11 ‘Hen, aad —— 
A — an regetal le sh . To which are a 
pa the Laws of Radiant a and Couducted Heat, the Chemical 
Constitution of Coal, and ond te Combustion of Smoke. By CHARLES 
HOOD, F.RS. F.R.AS. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
THE CHEAPEST GREEK LEXICON, 
Royal 19mo. price 10s, €d. Oe nnd. cond editicn, much enlarged 
HY? NCKS’ GRE EK- "ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON, ponies all the words on fey 7 inthe 
st schools and co! ate courses. By the Rev. 
DeuiNeks Tele MCL A late Master of the Classical Schoot 
hi fast ution. 
7 i art edition covers additional weehe none born natadel 
ft rians, Herodotus & 
cal Sasaey of Homer; 5 Seen the Olympics Ah Pindar ; some 
he itus; the ristop 
ar some others, as will be seen by the Index. These, in rede 
to the works in the former edition, will include illustrations of 
language at different yy in dite tains. — 
rovemen 
en “Whittaker & Co, ‘Kye Maria-lane. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENL ARGED, FoR THE 
ENGLISH STUDENT. of 
{LUGEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY, 
the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANG iE) 
; -English. Adapted to the English student. 
By cA vr LING, Professor HEIMANN, and J. OXENFORD. 
Second edition, in 2 ‘thick vols. large Svo. 


have performed a double task : first, ins removing 

a 7 sce quany a Enalich and American vulgarisms and 
expressions ; and secondly, by supplying many thousan 
man words end as wellas various new vignitica 
pains have also teen taken as to the logical arrangemen 
and the genitive case of nouns, and numerous other im 
have been introduced. caanauees 
Also, just published, 2nd edition, 

An Abridgement of the same, for younger stu- 
dents, travellers, oe By J. Oxenford and C. A. Feiling. 

$s. st 
ses Frond vats Wiktlaker & & Co., Dulau & Co., and D. Nutt 





-street, inthe 
by James Hotes, of No. 4, ‘ter Ormond- 4 
"county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4, h - 's 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the sa com ath, 
blished by Joun FRaNcIs, of No. 14, Wellington-s' pron 
ps said county, Publisher, : at ee 14, in Weillington~ oo 
said ; and sold by all 


ELAS? 
8. OTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ‘Edinburgh; for B 
Cumming, Dublin.—Baturday, October 31, 1 1845, 
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